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Plan a substantial read- 
ake your summer count! 2" 
° six months NOW. 
The unambitious minister, or other religious leader, is glad to see the beginning of 
the open season; for it means he can get along with less work. The ambitious leader is 
glad to greet this season for it means to him some relief from the grind of routine—and 
an opportunity to do some constructive reading and study work. = 
The Christian Century Press has selected about twenty recent books that seem Volu 
adapted to just this kind of study. These books cover all lines in which religious leaders = 
are most interested. Make your selection of these books and send in your order now. ai 
EDI 
e WIN! 
Start off your order with: = 
Where Science and Religion Meet %ir/"s %c! f= 
ere science an e1i2g10n COU Merle C. Coulter Wo 
Dr. John M. Coulter is well known as a scientist and a Christian. He holds the chair of Botany in the Uni- Subse 
versity of Chicago. Dr. W. E. Garrison, literary editor of The Christian Century, says of this book: Chan 
“This is certainly the most recent and probably the best book to give a reader without technical scientific training a work- — 
ing understanding of the development of evolutionary theory, its present status and its relation to re ligious faith. Professor THE 
C oulter is the dean of American botanists, a scientist of more than national reputation and a man of firm religious con- but f 
viction.’ ot 
Here are the best recent books on the subject of: 
GOD: Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy, by 
The Idea of God, by Clarence A. Beckwith. $1.50. William Adams Brown. ~_— 
“For the av verage preacher or layman, the very best book en the modern coa- a, 9 re “Pete a eB sag sage believes chat ene com Lage - =e 
ception of God.” (Ernest Fremont itele.) a » Re joins Ris fellows in the common quest fer eruch, geodecss snd 
Is God Limited? by Francis J. McConnell. $2.00. . 
Deals with « ea those who say that hereafter we must worship PERSONAL RELIGION: | ~ 
not an in: fin te Go ut a inte one. : 
Personal Reli d th i » by D 
Can We Find God? by Arthur B. Patten. $1.60. W. R. ge A ee Se ef Saeetinn, ty Sane 
rents? Stal dame Matssee st ‘sting he mvt co he Th book wl came tomowe pone ae sherevetacon ahaa chachanbowe YT 
JESUS: — — by — Inge and others. $1.00. = 
. mene ries OF SIX artic les nee contri butes a memorab'e ch lapter os 
The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, by Ernest F. Scott. $1.25. Faith —a protest against t the idea that “faith is believing what you knew te be twee 
The author is widely known for his “The New Testameat Today.” — 
Jesus, Lover of Men, by Wilton E. Rix. $1.50. CURRENT RELIGIOUS PHENOMENA: _ 
lor i y life of u ut lyr bl > itu f . . e - = ~ ° nect 
Nc admirable gommencemene eife for your thoughetal young feeal, ~~ Modern Religious Cults, by Gaius Glenn Atkins. $2.50. 
The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, by Samuel! Dickey. 2 = On De Semmes thie sable and eympachy of polee- - 
$1.60 x never beto een itten on - . ject. . a ; hei 
“ttn echen | : ; - Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, by Cyril 
No other book quite so clean-cut as this has been written on the questions - a ini 
discussed,” writes Dr. Tittle of this volume. .. Hudson. $1.35. wer 
ee — macng me of such themes as “psychology and the spiritual life,” del 
. psychoanalysis and sin,” “suggestion,” etc. — 
PAUL: ‘ . lish 
The Meaning of Paul for Today, by C. Harold Dodd. $1.50. WAR AND PEACE: 
“Starts as many lines of thought as many books Give times its site,” says the War: Its Causes Consequences and Cure by Kirby de t 
Manchester Guardian. Page. $1.50. . was 
The Character of Paul, by Charles E. Jefferson. $2.25. “This book is by all odds the most srirri ng — conclusive thing the church . 
The fruitage of a lifetime of study of the great Apostle. has ever had access to.” (Halford E. Luccock.) ts 
Mobilizing for Peace. By Charles E. Jefferson and others they 
THE HOLY SPIRIT: ~ irty we lresses "ih h men as the above, also Wm. Adams oo Will . 
win, n O. idson , ine full ammunition fo world- 0' 
The Holy Spirit and the Church, by Canon Gore. $2.25. wide tae & no Ae war. A one 6... _ f byl up-to-date yo ohn F ™ 
With his oth books, “Beli f in God,” and “Belief in Christ,” this new book - or 
forms “this generation's most important contribution to the literaure of ‘THE MODERN POINT OF VIEW Bo 
cael IN RELIGION: 
SOCIAL RELIGION: What is Modernism? by Leighton Parks. $1.00. the 
The Religion of the Social Passion, by Charles Henry eos Sas eee of the issues under discussion by fumdamentaliets and cer’ 
Dickinson. $1.75. Nineteenth Century Evolution and After, by Marshall lerr 
“If all scientific thinkers and religious workers would read and ponder Dr. Dawson. $1.s0. 
Dickinson’s book, they might unite to make the social and moral! redemption » : ‘2 . gta 
of man a working program.” (Charles A. Ellwood.) Has an immense grip. I know of nothing better of its kind to place in the 
hands of all reading people. S. Parkes Cadman. wa: 
— and Social Science, by Charles A. Ellwood. THE MINISTER'S PRACTICAL PROBLEMS: gre 
“I hope Professor Ellwood’s masterly and eloquent book will draw together The Minister's Everyday Life, by Lloyd C. Douglas. $1.75. par 
clergy and sociologists in resistance to rebarbariving influences such as war, Is packed full of wisdom for ministers, and for the reading of all interested in 
commercialism and class strife.” (Edward Alsworth Ross.) religion and the church is a delightful book in every way An 
Three Reasons Why You Should send your order direct to us: (1) We have all books in stock: the entire order goes the 
to you AT ONCE; (2) You may have until September 1 to pay for books (or you may pay cash); (3) WE PAY me 
POSTAGE [See order blank on page 668). by 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago m 
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EDITORIAL 


Ritual and Social 
Conscience 


WO CONVENTIONS held by the 
Protestant Episcopal church during the same week 
raise the question as to what relation there i# if 


tween conceptions of 


parties within 
be- 
the 
Perhaps there is no such con- 

Anglo-Cz 
been distinguished for 


any, 


church order and interest in 
solution of social problems. 
Many of the leaders of the 
within the church of England have 
their championship of advanced social px 
were several men in the recent Priests’ ¢ 


delphia who have been indefatigable 


nection. itholic party 


sitions, and there 
onference in Phila- 
workers for the estab- 
America. 
be that the tenor and temper of the Philadelphia gathering 
was largely due to its being the first of its kind, wherefore 
its participants felt that other questions must wait until 
they had made clear their reasons for establishing such a 
convention. Yet, in reading the accounts of the Priests’ 
Conference in Philadelphia and of the Church Congress in 
Boston, as they run side by side in the denominational press, 
the abiding impression, for the casual reader, is almost 
certain to be that left by the prominence given social prob- 
lems at Boston and their conspicuous absence from the pro- 
gram in the other gathering. The Philade!phia convention 
was planned in frank imitation of the Anglo-Catholic con- 
gress that has become the rallying center for the high church 
party within Anglicanism. Motion pictures of the last 
Anglo-Catholic gathering were shown, apparently so that 
the Philadelphia priests might see with their own eyes the 
Meticulous attention to matters of costume and ritual paid 
ty their English brethren. Long discussions on the proper 
mode of celebrating the mass occupied the closest attention. 
Processions in vestments, various ritualistic celebrations, 


lishment of a Christian social order in It may 


emphasis upon many creedal affirmations that, in other 


churches, are the battle-cries of the fundamentalists, ad- 


vocacy of reunion with the church of Rome, and the rejec- 

tion of the “Protestant” from the church’s name — these 

appear to have been the matters that came to the front at 

Philadelphia. 

The Church, Marriage and 

Industrial Problems 

A’ BOSTON, HOWEVER, where the Church Con- 
gress—the gathering of broad churchmen—held 


fiftieth session, the atmosphere must have been much dif- 


ferent. states that the kind of 


uestions that occupied the 
i 


One Episcopalian pape 
clergymen at Boston were of 
such a nature as to cause the Roman Catholic mayor of 
that city to threaten police interference. There were, to 


be sure, some discussions that pertained to church ritual 


and order. But there was likewise a concentration of in- 
terest upon the relation of the church to the problems now 
Ameri- 
the discussion was not 
National Foun- 


being raised in connection with marriage and with 
Evidently, 


When the president of the 


can industrial problems. 
all one-sided. 
drymen’s Association deplored radicalism among workers 


and said that the prosperity of America depended upon 
employers who should have the management of industries 
in their own hands in order to produce the goods necessary 
for a hundred million seen there were ministers and lay 
social workers on hand to come right back with 
for the participation of workers in industrial management. 
Bishop Lawrence, at the very outset, guarded the Boston 
convention against any absorption in creedal questions. 
“There is not a bishop, priest or layman, of this church,’ 
he claimed, 


a demand 


“who interprets every article of the creed 
651 
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he interpreted it ten or twenty years ago. The real 
issue is whether the Christian church «is to be a church 
wherein there is large liberty of thought, opinion and inter- 
pretation; or whether the church is to be even more than 
ever broken.up into sects wherein each contains only those 
people who think and believe just alike.” The difference 
between Philadelphia and Boston may perhaps be seen in the 
presence upon the latter program of two women, Dr. Kath- 
erine Belmont Davis, who spoke on “Divorce and Remar- 
riage,” and Miss Mary Van Kleeck, director of industrial 
studies for the Russell Sage Foundation, who spoke on 
“Industrial Democracy.” 
the one held in New England seems to have been of im- 
mensely more significance in relation to the establishment 
of the reign of right among men. 


As between the two gatherings, 


Where Gandhi 
Stands Today 


OR THE FIRST 

Mahatma Gandhi, 
Andrews, makes plain 
eration of India. He 
summarizes in this concise manner: 
of untouchability among the Hindus. 
spinning and hand-weaving and the advocacy of the use 
of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, to the exclusion of all 
foreign cloth and even cloth woven in Indian mills. Ad- 
vocacy of simple life and, therefore, the avoidance of in- 
toxicating drinks and drugs. 
national schools, both for the purpose of weaning students 
from government institutions as a part of the non-coopera- 
tion struggle, and of introducing education, including indus- 
Pro- 
motion of unity amongst Hindus, Mussulmans, Christians, 
Parsees, Jews, and so forth.” Out of all these Gandhi is 
centering his strength on the effort to rid India of the con- 
trol of western materialistic civilization. 


TIME since his release f10m prison 
in a letter to his friend, Mr. C. F. 
his present program for the regen- 
stands for five purposes, which he 
“Removal of the curse 

The spread of hand- 


The establishment of unaided 


trial training, in keeping with the national problems. 


“My own motive,” 
he says, “is to put forth all my energy in an attempt to 
save Indian—that is, ancient—culture from impending de- 
struction through modern—that is, western—culture being 
The essence of ancient culture is 
based upon the practice of the utmost non-violence. Its 
motto is the good of all, including every living thing; 


imposed upon India. 


whereas western culture is frankly based upon violence. 
It, therefore, does not respect all life, and in its progress 
onward it has not hesitated to resort to wholesale destruc- 
tion even of human life. I would like India to copy the 
western spirit of search for the truth in the place of being 
satisfied with tradition without question. But India can 
safely copy nothing before she has come to her own and 
realized that her culture has a very important place in the 
universe, and it must be defended at all costs.” Until the 
west, and particularly those Christian groups in the west 
who feel a spiritual responsibility for the east, come to 
see how complete is the rejection of western standards of 
civilization on the part of the best eastern minds, there can 
hardly be any large sympathy or understanding out of which 
a comradeship of advance toward the kingdom of God 
may come. Any study of Gandhi’s words will show that 
much that passes for a Christian evangel on the part of our 
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missionaries is, in these days, regarded as nothing moy 
than meaningless talk about the surface details of ty 
world’s life. 


Arthur Nash and 
His Million Dollars 


iy THE CLOSING DAYS of this month the A. Nag, 
Clothing Company of Cincinnati will declare a stock, 
dividend of one million dollars. In a little more than fiye 
years an investment of $60,000 has grown to one of a mil. 
lion, practically all of it earned by the factory in that time 
The increase of business shows no signs of diminution and 
a great new factory building is now in course of erection, I) 
this five years the number of workers has grown from 
thirty to more than four thousand. The women workers 
are now on a five-day week of seven hours per day and 
the men are on a forty-hour week. The earnings of the 
wage earners are perhaps the highest in the garment indus. 
try and they have absorbed more than $300,000 worth of 
the concern’s stock. Mr. Nash has consistently sold them 
stock at par even when others offered two to one for it 
His desire is that they shall some day own it all and he 
himself “be the only hired man in the plant.” He personally 
owns $600,000 of the stock. 


hundred per cent to be declared soon will thus make him 


The stock dividend of one 
more than a millionaire. It is his honest conviction that a 
professing Christian should not become a millionaire. Great 
givers like Rockefeller and Carnegie have said that it is 
more difficult to give money away than to make it. They 
did not mean that it was not easier to give it away; any 
fool could get rid of it. The question is one of wise giving, 
for it is the feight of unwisdom to give something for noth- 
ing or so to give as to create dependence, idleness or selfish- 


ness. Arthur Nash is determined not to become a million- 
aire. He is putting his problem up to others who are 


willing to wrestle honestly with it. 
him to do with a million dollars? 
your advice to the A. Nash Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, by 


What would you advise 
You are invited to send 


May 25. This should prove one of the most interesting 
symposiums of the times. 


A Word from 
Dean Inge 
AYS THE FAMOUS DEAN of St. Paul’s, “We are 
losing our Christianity mainly because Christianity is 
a creed for heroes, and we are harmless, good-natured little 
people who want everybody to have a good time.” 


Fighting to 
Avoid Thinking 























body 


climb 





ORE THAN THIRTY YEARS AGO Bosanquet 
remarked: “Intellectually speaking, there is some- 


thing easy and indolent in a good stand-up fight. You have 


only to say sharp and nasty things: you are not troubled § 
with the most laborious of all effort, the effort to speak the § 


truth.” It was true and must have been apparent to the 
serious-minded long before he said it. Fighting has always 
been the resort of the indolent and the unthinking. The 
iniquity of war is that it makes it unnecessary to be right. 
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At most you need be only a little more than half right. 
And that little-more-than-half right promptly becomes the 
holiest of all causes when the conflict is actually joined. 
The enemy and the enemy’s cause immediately becomes, 
sot just a little less than half right, but altogether wicked. 
The grays of actual human experience become pure white 
and jet black. Nobody sees straight when war is on. No- 
body thinks clearly. The lordliest human faculty, the reason, 
dimbs down off the throne, and slinks away, away back, 
and takes a very obscure and lowly seat. Pugnacity passes 
for conviction. The kind of political mind which has dom- 
inated government and public thinking under the spell of 
war psychology would be impossible except as we have 
generally ceased to think or to care to think. The soldier 
on duty must not think. He becomes impossible as a 
soldier if he begins and keeps it up. 
limits prescribed by the code he can employ his intellectual 


Within certain narrow 


faculties. But these limits are very narrow indeed. his 
is the testimony of multitudes of our citizen soldiers, men 
whose broad-gauge economic or social service forced them 
to be intellectually alert at every point. They found them- 
selves not alone occupied with new and different duties, but 
inan entirely different intellectual world, when they became 
fighting men. The more one tries to put himself “in the other 
War 


Not less does thinking tend 


fellow’s place” the less capable a fighter he becomes. 
makes it dangerous to think. 
to make war impossible. 


The Mystery of 
Coolidge 


AS EVER A POLITICAL LEADER as highly 

praised and as generally disregarded as Calvin 
Coolidge? The secretary of state, Mr. Hughes, in making 
the speech that we are told is the keynote of the pre-con- 
vention campaign assures the country that Mr. Coolidge is 
his own platform, and the party press echoes that strain. 
Politicians, desperate to turn public attention from the scan- 
dalous conditions disclosed at Washington, spend most of 
their time pointing at the man in the white house and chant- 
ing, “Thank God for Coolidge!” 


licity methods are being employed to build up the concept 


The most approved pub- 
PI 


in the American mind of a strong, silent man, who never 
speaks unless speech is required, but who, when he speaks, 
Yet, in the face of all 
this, there has yet to arise any issue of major importance 


utters words of wisdom and power. 


upon which his party has taken Mr. Coolidge seriously. 
Five major issues have arisen during Mr. Coolidge’s in- 
cumbency of office. On every one the national legislature 
has snapped its fingers in the presidential face. Mr. Cool- 
idge, in the face of the Washington investigations, cautioned 
the Senate against going farther with them, and affirmed 
that he would deliver none of his cabinet to the executioners 
until due process of law had convicted them. 
is still investigating and Denby and Daugherty are both 
out, with nothing essential now known that was not known 
when the President made his Mr. Coolidge 
backed the Mellon tax plan, and it has gone to defeat. He 


The Senate 


statement. 


backed the world court, and it slumbers in committee, while 
Mr. Lodge, with never a smile, brings out his own Massa- 
chusetts improved model. 


He opposed the bonus, and it 
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passed. 
with Japan from the boorish mode of procedure laid down 


He made desperate efforts to save our relations 


by the Johnson bill, and the congress rejected the plan 
suggested by the white house. Even the Bursum bill—a 
came within 


And 


was ridden 


familiar type of pension raid on the treasury 
a single vote of passing over the presidential veto. 


there are more than hints that Mr. Coolidge 
| 


over in the selection of the chairman of the approaching 
Republican convention. Mr. Coolidge is one of the least 
attacked and least listened to presidents that the United 
States has ever known. His social standing is high; his 
political influence appears to be almost nil. Why his re- 


l 
election should seem so probable, except upon the basis of a 
meaningless Democratic nomination, is a mystery of Ameri- 


can politics that will take a lot of explaining 


Governor Smithfand 

the Presidency 

C JUPLED WITH THE MYSTERY of Mr. 
should be the candidacy of Governor Alfred E. Smith, 

of New York. There is no mystery about the growing 

strength of the New Y« 


every political qualification that 


( )( lidge 


irk executive. He possesses almost 


Mr. Coolidge has, and a 


} 


good many in addition. In his attitude toward soci 


economic issues, Governor Smith is a progressive. 


record in office, judged by his ion to bills for social 


betterment among the workers of a highly industrialized 
state, has been good. He is frank and fearless to a degree 


The 


Governor Smith may know, when the speech is done, exactly 


seldom exhibited by politicians. man who listens to 


where the candidate stands upon every point at issue and 


] 


exactly what line of conduct he will pursue if elected. Such 


an attitude is a refreshing one, and commands th 


e respect 
of all who value honesty and courage on the part of public 


servants. Besides all this, the governor has amazing 


personal magnetism, developed by his years in the rough 


school of New York municipal politics, which makes an 
impression upon all those who come into personal contact 


with him and has made it possible for him to use the sort 


of human material produced by such a political machine 
as Tammany to secure fairly effective government. There 
are few more engaging figures in American public life at 
this moment. Yet Governor Smith should not and will 


not be nominated. Not, that is, if his party has any desire 


to win the approaching election. No Democratic nominee 
can afford to enter the election without a guarantee of the 
support of the south and a better than fighting chance for 
the middle and far west. Mr. Smith happens to be the one 
outstanding Democratic candidate who, with all his quali 


fications, would be most vulnerable at this point. He is a 


wet. His stand on the question has been open, consistent 


and courageous. But he is a wet. The church forces of 
America will allow no wet to enter the white house just 
now. ‘They will sacrifice other, and what may be equally 
Aud Mr. Smith 


Rage against the influence of that 


important issues, to be sure at this point. 
is a Roman Catholic. 
fact as you will, when it is combined with Mr. Smith’s stand 
on the liquor question, it makes him completely unavailable 
as a serious candidate for the presidency. The Democratic 
convention, after its first surface enthusiasm has worn off, 


will be inevitably forced to this conclusion. 
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Patriotism in 
Los Angeles ‘ 


N INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY and economics 

in the Manual Arts high school of Los Angeles, is, 
according to the press of that city, to be hauled up on 
charges before the school board. “We must draw a line 
somewhere,” says the president of that board, Charles A. 
Odell. 
salary to teach such doctrines as those on which this nation 
is founded. 
personal views on socialism and economics. 
are a place where the seeds of patriotism should be sown 
in the formative minds of the children so that they may 
take their proper stations in the nation’s life, unhandicapped 
by vicious and false doctrines.” 
this, in the minds of many a hundred per center. 
what are the “vicious and false doctrines” 
young teacher, Willis T. Newton, has attempted to handi- 
cap his pupils? 
article written by Newton for the Los Angeles School 
Journal. Newton says that they were written for the eyes 
of teachers, and are not characteristic of his classroom 
teaching. 


“The city of Los Angeles pays its teachers a good 


The schools are not places in which to air 
Rather they 


An unassailable position, 
Sut just 
with which this 


They are contained in a paragraph in an 


3ut, even if they were, it is hard to see why 
such words as this should sound like a cause for disciplinary 
action: “By all means let us limit armaments; let us form 
world courts; let us pass resolutions condemning war. So 
long as there exists an industrial system whose goal is profits 
and whose method is exploitation and monopoly, so long 
will governments conscript armies to secure sources of raw 
materials, concessions and markets—and justify their acts 
on the ground of ‘self-defence,’ ‘national honor,’ and the 
‘freedom of the seas.’ So long as patriotism is identified 
with military glory, race prejudice, and the vicarious egotism 
of the herd, so long will cannon fodder be cheap—and men 
will die for the profits of a few and be happy in the belief 
that they are dying for their country.” To say this openly 
is evidently, in the eyes of the president of the Los Angeles 
school board, to do something other than plant the seeds 
of patriotism. Which goes to prove how much we need a 
new conception of patriotism. 


The Passing of 
Sun Yat-sen 


URIOUSLY LITTLE ATTENTION has been paid 

by the press to the reported death in Canton, China, 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Perhaps no man of this generation 
had a more romantic career. Probably no one exerted an 
equal influence upon the affairs of the far east. Born amid 
progressive Chinese influences, growing up in Hawaii in 
close contact with Christian thought, Dr. Sun was marked 
from early manhood as an enemy of the Manchu dynasty. 
The manner in which he was kidnapped in London, kept a 
prisoner in the Chinese embassy, and escaped execution 
by the intervention of the British government, has been 
often told. When his hour of destiny struck, in 1911, Dr. 
Sun, as the leader of the Chinese revolutionary secret so- 
cieties, became the provisional president of the republican 
government established in Nanking. About him there 
gathered a remarkable group of young enthusiasts, ready 
to undertake the operation of one of the most daring pol- 
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itical experiments of which history has record. Dr. Sy 
did not prove himself an especially adept administrator, 
While he, with a somewhat western point of view, was cop. 
centrating upon the adoption of a forward-looking consti 
tution for the new republic, the actual control fell into the 
hands of an old-style militarist, Yuan Shih-kai. Yuan was 
recognized by the foreign powers as the first permanent 
president, and soon launched upon his attempted monar.- 
chical restoration, which was the prelude to the long series 
of Chinese political explosions that still continue. In the 
years since 1912 Dr. Sun kept struggling, by various means, 
to bring to pass the sort of a regime that he had dreamed 
for his country. He it was who, soon after the close of 
the world war, forced the split between Peking and Canton 
and, in some fashion, kept a form of dissenting govern- 
ment alive in Canton, even when his support dwindled t 
next to nothing. In late months he had been gaining again 
in prestige, for there was a personal quality about the man 
that always appealed to Chinese of an adventurous and 
progressive type. His lack of poise was his undoing. He 
issued pronunciamentoes without regard to consequences 
or realities, and was even known, when carried away with 
anger, to turn the guns of his toy navy on his own colleagues 
as a means of giving point to his argument. The elimina- 
tion of Sun Yat-sen may help to clear up the confused pol- 
itical situation in China. Certainly there remains no man 
in Canton who will hold out as tenaciously against com- 
promise with the Peking leaders as did he. But China will 
soon forget his aberrations and shortcomings as an admin- 
istrator, and remember only the man who symbolized her 
revolt against an ancient foreign dynasty and her attempt 
to bring in a new day. 


The Changing Status of the 
Y.M.C. A. 


N ITHING STRANGER is coming to pass in the cur- 
rent religious life of America than the shifting of 
pioneer leadership from undenominational organizations 
back to the long-established communions that have been by 
many pronounced hopeless in their conservatism. In no 
place is this shift more marked than in the changing status 
of the Y. M. C. A. 
appear to be insensible to the stages by which a body that 


The leaders of that powerful body 


once represented spiritual daring and adventure has come 
to stand for conventional thinking and religious standpat- 
ism. Yet it is a fact that the seeker after new truth within 
American religious life today, the man who would find in 
the gospel a powerful solvent for present evils, can more 
easily discover comradeship and a sense of hospitality within 
the circle of any one of a number of the denominations 
than within the atmosphere of the association. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association—and what is 
said here of that body applies with equal force to many 
other extra-denominational organizations—came into being 
as a protest against the narrow outlook and field of service 
of the churches as they were a bit more than a half-century 
ago. It protested, and rightly, against the one-sided view 
of religion that tended to confine the ministries of the gospel 
to a set round of meetings held within consecrated walls 
for the edification of an elect few. It set up its standard, 
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“Spirit, mind and body,” and under the inspiration of that 
rallying-cry evolved the great program of activities that has 
made the Y. M. C. A. a civic factor of importance in 
practically all the cities and many of the rural districts of 
the world. 

The church has acknowledged the validity of the criticism 
of her program implied in the type of Christian effort 
undertaken by the Y. M. C. A. More 
edifices, especially in the cities, have 
same features that are found in association buildings, and 


and more church 
me to include the 


church staffs have been recruited to cari y on much the same 
sort of a program. To read the list of 
a city church that has been institutionalized and of an asso- 


veekly activities of 
ciation branch is to read but two versions of one basic 
program. Occasionally, an association leader has complained 
—although not for publication—of this similarity of effort. 
In truth, it should be regarded as the finest possible tribute 
to the wisdom of the association in its approach to our mod- 
ern life. The institutional church, whether in city or 
country, is the church acknowledging the association as 
pace-setter. 

It is this function as pace-setter that gives the Y. M. 
C. A., or any other organization outside the usual group of 
Christian agencies, its justification for being. If the de- 
nominations were doing all that should be done to bring 
the spirits, minds and bodies of men everywhere under 
control of the right, then the entrance into the field of an 
association, or other body, seeking large sums for its sup- 
port and draining away the interest of potential leaders, 
The Y. M. C. A. has never 
In fact, it has been upon this precise platform 


would be an impertinence. 
denied this. 
that it has made its most effective appeals for support. It 
has maintained—and probably its leaders would still main- 
tain—that it has been because of the failure of the churches 
to pioneer that it has been necessary for such a body to come 
into being and to carry on the extensive and expensive 
programs which have become characteristic. 

The only trouble with such a plea at this stage is that it 
isnot true. In regard to questions and problems of highest 
importance in our present religious world, the Y. M. C. A. 
is drawing its support too largely from sources that are 
open because it is not in a pioneering mood, because it is 
frankly conservative, or because it is following a hush-hush 
policy. This may not be true of all association branches; 
it is not true of some leaders. But, in so far as the general 
standing of the association is concerned, it is certainly 
looked upon at present as being the abode of that conserva- 
tism which will offset the radicalism alleged to be cropping 
out, mirabile dictu, in the denominations! Take three funda- 
mental matters now up for discussion in the religious world, 
and see how true this is. 

Not for a century has there been more theological stress 
and strain than just now. All sorts of ideas about God, 
about Jesus, about salvation, about the Bible, about the 


nature and destiny of man, are being tossed up into the 
air of current thinking. One cannot read the daily news- 
papers without knowing that such matters are living issues. 
And never was there a better day for religious leaders with 
the pioneer spirit to inspire the adventurous souls of men 
to launch out upon a quest that shall bring them, at last, 
through the confusion of the hour to some sure harbors on 
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Here and there, in 
association circles, men are attempting to do this. But, 
on the whole, the policy of the Y. M. C. A. is either to 
ignore the issues altogether or to come down solidly upon 
the side of the old order. Within recent weeks we have 
been in the building of an important association, where the 


the coast of a reasoned knowledge. 


general secretary had announced a position of absolute neu- 
trality upon present theological issues, to listen to an evan- 
gelist making one of the bitterest and most illiberal funda- 
And 


almost everywhere the effort seems to be to guard the asso- 


mentalist harangues that has come to our knowledge 


ciation against the danger of having it said that, under the 
cover of its expensive roofs, men are thinking dynamic- 
ally about these matters that lie so near to the heart of 
Christianity. 

The timidity of the association in dealing with industrial 
problems is equally notorious. There is money almost with- 
out stint for various side services in connection with indus- 
try. When it comes to giving men sandwiches, clean beds, 
a quiet spot in which to read the papers, or the benefit of 
noonday shop talks, the Y. M. C. A. is quick to function. 
But when it comes to grappling with those social and eco- 
nomic conditions out of which rise so many of the evils of 
our modern industrial society, there is not visible any intense 
eagerness to suffer burned fingers. The present-day Y. M 
C. A. will hardly attract discipline from millionaire support- 
ers for turning out an Interchurch Steel Report. But it 
adly run an attractive association center in almost any 


will gl 
steel town in which the companies will provide the funds. 
Again, there are men within the association with plenty of 
social vision and courage. But the atmosphere of the move- 
ment as a whole just now is to be content to deal with 
results, and to pay as little attention as possible to causes, 
direc- 


tors and big contributions toward annual budgets do not 


remembering always that big names on boards of 


come easily to such bodies as give evidence of too great 
curiosity concerning sources of wealth. It is a rare asso- 
ciation that does not, in these days, have its classes in the 


art of success—success being measured according to the 


familiar standards of the American Magazine. It is a rare 
association that has any vital interest in the discovery of 
industrial injustice in its community, or program for the 
correction of that injustice. 

In all the discussion that has arisen among western Chris- 
ians concerning war, the association has been conspicuously 
All kinds of ideas have been vented in all kinds of 
But in the Y. M. C. A. 


almost nothing more than a reaffirmation of loyalty to gov- 


silent. 
religious groups. there has been 
ernment. Here again is a hot subject; one that is likely to 
burn a good many fingers before it cools off. It happens, 
likewise, to be the subject by which the claims of any reli- 
gious group to ethical leadership will be most severely 
tested. It is a subject that seems certain to lead to almost 
limitless discussion, and which may easily, before it is de- 
cided, discover such profound differences of opinion as to 
imperil social standing or financial backing, or both. Again, 
there are Y. M. C. A. men who are coming magnificently 
to the front in the discussion of war. Sherwood Eddy is, 
of course, the outstanding example. But there are other 
Y. M. C. A. leaders who look upon the pioneering of Eddy 
and his friends in this dangerous field as almost scandalous, 
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and are loud in their suggestions that these prophetic souls 
be immediately separated from any connection with the 
organization. If, then, these men insist upon dealing with 
such a subject, on their own heads be the result. At least, 
the Y. M. C. A. will be in no danger of a diminished budget. 

On every one of these three major issues—theology, in- 
dustry and war—while the Y. M. C. A. is backing and filling 
and seeking to discover the safe and obscure course, the 
much-despised denominations are girding up their loins for 
action. 
more that their leaders say, we can have little sympathy. 
In many instances they are as likely to come down on the 
conservative side as any other. 


With much that the denominations do, and with 


But at least they are not 
pussy-footing. There is every indication that, before the 
end of this year, these three issues will be clearly before 
every major denomination in America for settlement. And 
young men who feel the need for a religious alliance that 
shall put them in touch with a modern ministry of realities 
will be forced to find it, not in such organizations as the 
association, but in the denominations. 

This is a momentous change in American religious life. 
The young men who came out of the colleges twenty or 
thirty years ago with a vision of unconventional but strate- 
gic service for the kingdom of God naturally turned toward 
the extra-denominational bodies The 
young men who are coming out of the colleges today with 


for their chance. 


the same vision—such young men as made up the recent 
Louisville student convention—are finding it easier to make 
their dreams understood within the organized churches. In 
this one fact it is possible to find an earnest of a vitalized 
religious leadership just ahead for the denominations. In it, 
alas, there is also warning for the association. 

The Christian Century has never been noted as a cham- 
pion of denominationalism. It does not now abate in one 
jot its opposition to the spiritual loss that comes out of the 
system of denominational competition. But it takes heart 
for what the church of the future is to be in this discovery 
that such church forces as we now have are more ready 
to deal with vital religious issues than those who have 
thought pioneering must be outside all the communions. 
And, to the leaders who favor the hush-hush policy, we 
commend certain words of Jesus: “He that loveth his own 


life shall lose it.” 


Catholicism in America 
HE POMP AND PAGEANTRY with which Chicago 


welcomed her new cardinal gave the gray and busy 
city a sight of something which it had never before wit- 
nessed on such a scale. Miles of parade, miles of bunting, 
thousands of flags, streets roped off, surface-cars re-routed, 
platoons of police, a triumphal progress of the “prince of 
the church” through throngs to whom he imparted his 
blessing with up-lifted fingers. Then a great ceremony in 
the cathedral, a ceremony made brilliant and colorful by 
every ecclesiastical device and every available item of regalia. 
A long description of the vestments used in the pontifical 
high mass recites the splendor of the copes and mitres and 
closes with a mention of the coat of arms of the cardinal, 
with the insignia of the virgin; a shining star, golden bees, 
a crown, and the word “humilitas.” 
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But the right word with which to bring such an account 
to a focus is not humilitas but auctoritas. Catholicism js 
not essentially a form of worship or of faith. 
tially a form of government. 


It is essen- 
It is a corporate control over 
the minds, consciences and conduct of its adherents—of 
all the world, so far as circumstances permit—by a very 
small self-perpetuating group. To quote the words of a 


recognized and authoritative defender of Catholicism, 


Hilaire Belloc, in the Century for April: “By the defini- 
tion which is the very soul of Catholicism, religion must be, 
for the Catholic, first, a supreme authority superior to any 
claims of the state; secondly, a corporate thing and not an 
individual thing; thirdly, a thing dependent upon authority 
and not upon a personal mood; fourthly, a guarantee of 
individual freedom in all that is not of faith.” 

It is that claim to supreme authority on the part of the 
church—or more accurately speaking, on the part of the 
hierarchy—that gives point to the splendor of equipment 
and to the magnificence of display. From other standpoints 
other motives enter into the production of such demonstra- 


tions as the welcome to the cardinal. Civic pride is a 


factor. If there are going to be such things as cardinals, 
says John Citizen of Chicago, Chicago ought to have one. 
The city council sends a delegation to New York at the 
expense of the city to meet the cardinal at the dock, partly 
from a proper civic pride in honoring a distinguished citi- 
zen, and partly from an improper desire to enjoy one of 
those little junkets which are the traditional privilege of 


members of city councils. The romantic mood that slum- 


bers in the background of even prosaic and realistic souls 
is a factor. John Citizen has schooled himself to wear a 
gray suit of ready-made clothes and a derby, and to carry 
an umbrella, but there are certain cells in his brain whic! 
yearn for a plumed hat, a jewelled sword-hilt, and go 
spurs. He lives behind roller-shades of unobtrusive tint, 
but part of him longs for floating banners, yellow, glorious 
and golden, with splashes of crimson and dashes of blue. 
He loves his flat or his bungalow, but all of him cannot 
live there. He does not know it—though the people who build 
theatres know it—but he is starved for color, and some- 
thing in him responds gratefully when it is offered to him 
either by a circus parade or by a cardinal’s procession. We 
need more and better circus parades. 

But from the standpoint of the Catholic church itself, the 
motive behind its displays of magnificence is something 
quite different from that. It connects directly with the 
The pur- 


pose is to give to functions and functionaries of the church 


concept of the church as the supreme authority. 


“1 
| 


a visib 


le setting which, without argument or controversy, 
will proclaim to the eye the importance, the uniqueness, the 
authority of the church. Peopie will believe almost any- 
thing if it can be told to them without putting them into a 
controversial mood. So, embroidered vestments and solemn 
music and clouds of incense, appealing to eye and ear and 
nostril rather than to reason, make the church look dif- 
ferent, sound different, smell different, make it appear com- 
manding and authoritative. We do the same thing when 
we dress the supreme court in robes, and when we give 
military officers uniforms and insignia and hold parades 
with bands and flags. These things are not stimulants to 


patriotism but incentives to obedience. Ecclesiastical mag- 
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nificence is not an aid to devotion but an inducement to 
submission. 

We have in this country—in fact, in every country— 
two organizations, both claiming to be supreme and final 
authorities and both operating in the same area and claiming 
the allegiance of the same people. The situation presents 
obvious difficulties. It is a real problem which is not to 
be solved by any such simple formula as saying that the 
two authorities claim to control different fields of conduct, 
for each asserts the sovereign right to define the limits of 
its own field without interference from the other. There 
is not only the possibility of overlapping claims, but there 
is actual overlapping. For example, in the fields of domes- 
tic relations and education. Quoting again from Belloc: 
“The Catholic church is in its root principle at issue with 
the civic definition both of freedom and of authority.” 
Belloc again: “A law forbidding a minister of religion to 
marry two people unless they were certified by medical or 
other authority would not, and could not, be obeyed in the 
Catholic community; nor a law in any way artificially 
restricting the birth of children. It has already been pro- 
posed, and may at any time become law in certain parts 
of the United States, that a parent should be forbidden to 
send his child to any but one particular type of school 
agreeable to the state, and shall be compelled to send his 
child to that school. 


Catholic definition, it is the 


Such a law no Catholic would obey; 


for, by parent who should 


decide upon the education of the child, not the state.” 

It will at once occur to the reader that, raw as are these 
statements of the conflicts between the claims of church 
and state, after all, conflict between individual conscience 
and civil conscience and civil law is an old and familiar 
phenomenon. This type of conflict has supplied a consider- 
able proportion of the world’s recorded tragedies from the 
days of Antigone, whose sense of religious duty compelled 
her to give burial to her slain brother while the law of 
Thebes required her to leave the corpse unburied, to the 
episode of Allinson, whose conscientious pacifism in a time 
of military conscription brought him a sentence in Leaven- 
worth. But the problem under consideration differs from 
these in that it involves a conflict between the civil govern- 
ment and the corporate authority of a great and powerful 
The situation presents the possibilities of a 
In the United States we 


organization. 
much more significant tragedy. 
lack the mechanisms of adjustment and the traditions of 
compromise which enable the European countries to get 
around or over this conflict, neither easily nor satisfactorily 
but after a fashion. “No one can know the United States,” 
says our exponent of Catholicism, “without admitting that 
when the conflict there shall arise, an equilibrium will not 
be established or preserved, for the conflict will be novel 
and will seem monstrous. On the one side you have a 
plain affirmation that the law is the law and must be obeyed, 
and indignant surprise on the rejection of what seems so 
obvious and universal a rule. On the other, you will have, 
as you have had throughout history, resistance and denial 
to that rule.” 

Meanwhile we do not think it is necessary to impugn 
the motives or deny the patriotism of every Catholic, or to 
say that the thousands of American flags along the route 
of the cardinal’s parade were used only because red and 
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white and blue are colors which lend themselves well to 
decorative uses. Probably the American flag means a good 
many different things to a good many different kinds of 


people. It should be added, in case it makes any difference, 


that Mr. Belloc is not an American. 


The Decorations of the 
Unexpected Wedding 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE WAS TO BE a Wedding at Eight of the 
clock. And the Bride’s Family had gotten things up 
Regardless. For it was their Only and Beloved Daughter 
who was to be Married, and they loved het And they spent 


And the Altar 


1 the Temple 


a Lot of Money on 
was a Bower of Roses withir 

And about Four of the 
Finished. And the 
their way. But the Organist was practicing f 

And there drave up a Bran New Automobile, and two 
folk emerged, and said, We desire to be Married And 
they produced a Marriage License on which the Ink was 
Hardly Dry. 

And the man said unto me, Fear not the newness ot it 
We live in a city 
a Dealer in Automobiles. And | buy them 


and they are shi 


clock, the Preparation was all 


Decorator and his Assistants went 


ere, and | am 


! 1 


great City. And I come hither when I have a new car to 
>and I drive i f and save freight. 
And we have ind have determined 
wire that a 


the train to the 


to be married; an new car 


was in the City for me, and we came on 
City, and I got my Car and my License, and when we are 


married, we shall go on our way rejoicing. 


the organist, and he Practi 


ced the Wedding March for them 
before the 


Decorated Altar 
heard much of thee, 


to come in, and | married them 
And as they left, he said, I 
that thou art a Famous man and that thou treatest folk well 
who come unto thee, but I never expected anything like this 
And they went away happy. 
And four hours later the 
White Kid Gloves, and the 
Maids and 


Big Wedding came, with the 
Many 


Decorations showed not one 


Flower Girls and the 
Ushers, and the 
wilted petal on account of the joy which they had already 
given to another couple. 

Now | 


the world, and considered how many men had planted 


considered this matter, and I looked about in 
Flowers in their Front Yards, which cost me no Labor 
but which I do enjoy; and I feel like going up to their 
Door, and ringing their Bell and thanking them. And I 
Time Ago, 


and did most of the Decoration for Other Folk, at least in 


considered how God made this World a Long 


part. But I find myself here, with the Decorations and 


the Music and I am Sufficiently Wise to Go Down the Aisle 
of my Mortal Pilgrimage with a Glad Smile, both for that 
which hath been Specially Prepared for me and for the 


good things which I share with others. And I hope to leave 


the situation not one particle the worse for those who are to 
tread the Ale after me. 






















OGER W. BABSON ISSUES his charts at regular 

intervals, showing the areas of financial depression 
above, or inflation below, a line of normal commercial life. 
One interesting fact about that normal line is that it is 
not horizontal; it has a gradual and regular ascent. Even 
in periods of depression there is an element of develop- 
ment. So is it in the theological world. 
its inevitable reaction in theology. 


The war brought 
This was partly because 
we had on hand a hysteresis of undrained emotion that 
had to be expended after we could no longer legally shoot 
people, and partly because it was considered polite to hate 
everything German. This recrudescence the more 
lamentable because it compelled the fighting over again of 
battles already fought and won. Horace Bushnell had 
fought and suffered and his “Nature and the Supernatural” 
and “Vicarious Sacrifice” had won their victories. Henry 
Ward Beecher had preached his sermons on “Religion and 
Evolution.” Washington Gladden had delivered his Sun- 
day evening addresses on “Who Wrote the Bible.” Lyman 
Abbott and George A. Gordon had not run in vain neither 
labored in vain. 


was 


And they were all pastors, who ham- 
mered out their theology on the anvil of the pulpit. Their 
work did not smell of the must of the museum; it thrilled 
with vitality. It was not smoky with scholastic oil; it 
blazed with the passion of human life. They have not 
labored in vain. The reactionaries have made a spot below 
the line, but the line has been sloping upward. 

The faith of today has been saved for us not by the 
reactionaries nor yet by the radicals, but by progressive 
men who were also conservative. It is easy to say, “The 
orthodoxy of today was heresy yesterday; therefore the 
heresy of today will be orthodox tomorrow.” That does 
not follow. A hundred heresies are born and die to every 
one that lives and becomes orthodox. But the struggle 
of the survival of the fittest is salutary in the realm of 
truth as it is in that of the ascent of life on the planet. And 
there is value, at such a time as this, in discovering, if we 
can, whether any actual progress is taking place in our 
theological thinking. 

I can think of about seven important particulars in which 
I have noted changes within the years since I entered the 
ministry. 

LAW 

The reign of law. I remember in my boyhood hear- 
ing my grandfather and another elderly man argue, as 
they sat with open Bibles on their knees, and with their 
spectacles lifted on their foreheads, and the other old man 
declared that “to argue from cause to effect is to make men 
infidels.” For him, religion existed almost wholly in the 
sphere of the miraculous; 
dissented. 


my grandfather emphatically 
He knew Butler’s Analogy, and was stout in 
his declaration that God is to be found in the orderly gov- 
ernment of his world. It seems to me that Protestant 
Christianity virtually took leave of miracle four hundred 
years ago. It did not repudiate past miracles, but left them 
to be explained as best one might explain them, and it was 
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Where Are We in Religious Thinking? 


‘By William E. Barton 


very doubtful about the continuous miracles of the early 
church, and quite emphatic in its repudiation of the miracles 
of the Roman Catholic church, and it had no expectation 
of any miracles to help it in its then present progress in 
the world. 

The Roman Catholic church can with consistency main- 
tain that miracles always mark the true church, and con- 
tinue today within that church. Perhaps some may think 
Dr. Warfield consistent in his preposterous book “Counter- 
feit Miracles,” in which he assumes that miracles were 
wrought to attest a divine revelation and ceased with the 
last of the apostles. 
of these positions. 


3ut it would be difficult to prove either 
One thing is certain, we cannot compel 
a faith in miracles because they are recorded in an in- 
fallible book and then prove the infallibility of the book 
by the fact that those men who wrote it wrought miracles. 
That is a hop from one foot to another that ends in a St. 
Vitus dance across the pons asinorum that bridges the gulf 
of absurdity. We live in an orderly universe. If miracles 
have occurred, they do not enter into present experience. 
No man who has lived, as I once lived for a few years, among 
honest and intelligent people who believe the earth flat, and 
has seen them emerge, though with birth agony, into a 
faith that holds to the Bible but believes the earth round, 
can feel very greatly disturbed when he sees people fretting 
over the microscopic question of the authorship of the 
pentateuch or the question of the origin of species. 


LIFE 

The phenomena of life. Life is here in abundant forms. 
How it got here we do not know. No one has had a 
scientific interest in this subject until recently, and there 
are Christian men who shout with pious joy because as 
yet there is no answer to the question whence life comes 
or how it originates. Perhaps we shall never know, but 
we cannot be indifferent to the efforts to find out. Mendel 
and Galton and Darwin are all commentators on God’s 
great book of life, and we read their words with interest. 
Nor can we be otherwise than interested in the result of 
the work in the laboratory that may possibly bring us a 
God 
is not the God of death or of dead or obsolete facts, but 
the God of life. In knowing life we shall find God. I have 
not much concern for the protests of those who tell us 
that this sphere is sacred to religion, and who assure us 
that many theories will be ruined if this or that is discovered 
or believed. 

I have heard that when God began to create the earth, 
the devil called and inquired what he was doing. Said 
God, “I intend to have a cosmos.” “But,” protested Satan, 
“see what damage you are doing to chaos!” MHophni and 
Phineas are always eager to rush into the battle and take 
the ark of God with them. I am willing that these suddenly 
pious miscreants shall go into as many battles as they 
wish, but I insist that the ark of God shall be kept where 
the Philistines cannot get it. The reverent scholar of 
today seeks the answer to questions about life in com- 


. 


little nearer to the answer to some of our questions. 
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parative anatomy, in embryology, in cross-fertilization and 
This is the way that the light dwelleth 
The truth will not hurt us. 


similar processes. 
in those sciences. 


EVOLUTION AND THE FALL 
Man and nature. That Darwin knew in part and proph- 
esied in part, and that some of his hypotheses have been 
Any 
thoughtful man must know that a new epoch began with 
the publication of “The Descent of Man.” 
every individual in the human race begins with a single 


modified or even superseded, is nothing to the point. 
Inasmuch as 


cell, and from that pinhead of protoplasm evolved through 
tadpole-like forms to those that gradually approach and 
fnally attain human proportions, there is no great occasion 
to fret over the question whether the race as a whole has 
risen as the entire race must rise through every individual. 
Evolution in some form is here to stay, and we may as 
well stop fretting about it. 

The fall and redemption of man. 
for the human race when a remote parent of humanity, 


It was a great day 


having been created of God out of the dust of the earth, 
and having attained to manlike form, still following the only 
law he knew, the law of instinct and brute passion, felt, in or 
after his lust or revenge, the faint protest of a dawning con- 
It was a moment of almost terrible joy to God, 


th 


“The man has become as God knowing good 


science. 
who then completed the process of breathing his own brea 
into man. 
and evil.” So far as I can see, that mighty advance into 
the moral realm could come only through the evolution of a 
sense of sin. No longer the Eden of a sinless following 
after nature; from then on man knew the struggle, with 
The fall of 


man may not have been a fall upward, but if the book of 


the sweat of labor and the tears of penitence. 


Genesis is reliable, and | think it is, it was a fall a long way 
forward. And redemption became, not mechanical or for- 
ensic or commercial, but moral, the process of at-one-ment, 
not with the world of brute impulse, but of moral unity with 
God. 
redemption. 
all be made alive.” 


Such a union could be wrought out only by a mighty 
“As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 


OTHER FAITHS AND THE BIBLE 
All the sciences are new that use 
the word “comparative.” Comparative religion is very new. 


Comparative religion. 


But in the light of it, we go back again to our Old Testa- 
ment and understand some things that were hid from us; 
and we go forth to the task of foreign missions with a new 
vision. In every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him. I do not know enough 
about other religions to affirm that there is no religion so 
low in the moral and spiritual scale but that the people who 
profess it would be still lower and more hopeless if they 
had no religion, but I rather suspect that this may be true; 
and some men think so who know more about it than I do. 
I am glad to believe that 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

A heedless world hath never lost. 

The evolution of Old and New Testament literature. It 
was inevitable that we should have to face in this generation 
the problem of the historical and literary character of the 
books of the Old and New Testaments. The battle for the 
lower or textual criticism was fought fiercely in the days of 
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Jerome. It now is recognized that we have a right to get 
as good a text of Holy Scripture as we are able to get. It 
has been left for our own day to assert and gain the right to 
learn as much, from the Bible itself, about the dates and 
authorship of the several books of the Bible, as we could 
possibly learn. This secondary or literary, or “higher” criti- 
cism, as it was quite innocently and most unfortunately 
“higher” 


ing pretensions of superiority which the word was not in- 


called—because the word was interpreted as imply- 
tended to suggest—has also won its right to be. It is a 
necessary and helpful method, even though it has sometimes 
been unwisely used. We cannot escape from our duty to 
learn all we can about the Bible by any theory of inerrant 
originals; there never was a set of originals, and there were 
errors in the first lot of books before the second lot existed 
and some of those errors are now beyond event conjectural 
It is folly to seek refuge in the 
We have now the 


that ever was, and on the whole we are learning better how 


emendation. preposterous 


theory of inerrant originals. best Bible 


to use it. I wish we used it more. 


THE HEREAFTER 


After the Andover 


there was marked reticence in the preacl 


A better eschatology. controversy, 


ing of eschatology 
Reverent and intelligent people were not willing to affirm 
rt life. They 


1 


that God’s love and mercy cease with this sh 


were not convinced by the variant meanings of the Greek 


word said to mean “eternal.” They did not at all feel 
ad 


adjective was used 


moved by the information that the same 


as the time-word for both heaven and hell, and that “if you 
hell, 


They had the good sense to believe that there 


abandon an endless you must give up an endless 


heaven.” 
might be a million good reasons why God should not per- 
petuate for a thousand million years a place of sin and 
blasphemy and shameless, hopeless crime, no one of which 
million reasons would justify God in blotting out a place of 
light and joy and love. So they largely stopped preaching 
a doctrine of eschatology. And that was unfortunate. For 
with the war, the swept and garnished house was filled with 
evil spirits, conjured up by professional spook-mongers at 
the behest of Oliver Lodge and Conan Doyle. There was 
nothing whatever religious in their heaven of whiskey and 
soda, a heaven made up of the bad smells of earth. Nor was 
there anything but a morbid religion in the frenzied inter- 
pretations of Daniel and the Apocalypse that the war pro- 
duced. These recrudescences of spiritualism in its most 
crass and least spiritual form, and of grossly materialistic 
that 
we shall have to deal with a 


millenarianism, have for us this lesson, unless we 
preach a true eschatology, 
false one. 

I am not of those who believe that we have been fight- 
ing a running and a losing fight, throwing our children 
one by one to the wolves. The wolves are welcome to any- 
thing of mine which they have gotten out of this experi- 
ence, and I am not running away from them nor in any 
great fear of them. Our faith is not on the defensive. 
Whether the trend of doctrine in the past twenty-five years or 
more indicates its direction in the years immediately before 
us, I do not think any one knows. But of this I am sure, 
whether we continue in the general direction in which we 


have come, or are guided to the right hand or the left, we 
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shall not go back. God has spoken, “Ye shall return no 
more that way.” Not “back to the fathers” or “back to 
the creeds” or even “back to Christ” is our motto, but 
forward with Christ. There are in the religious thinking 





Y THE CAUSE OF JESUS is meant the ideal which 
controlled him, the things about which he cared 
supremely, the principles which were in him incarnate, for 
which he lived and What are these 
principles? What were the controlling motives of his life? 
For what did Jesus live and die? Before seeking the an- 
swer, let us consider for a moment the matter of the person 
of Christ. 
throughout as a brief equivalent for the doctrines concern- 
ing his person, that is, the church’s authorized teaching 
regarding Jesus’ descent, divinity and trinitarian position. 
Now these two matters, that of the cause of Jesus and 
that of the person of Christ, which as we shall attempt to 
show, are separable and distinct, have, in the history of 
Christianity, been fused, and confounded. Not only has 
the cause not been separated from the doctrine of the per- 
son, but the former has been virtually made to be identical 
with the latter; that is to say, the cause of Jesus has been 
declared to be the exaltation of his person, that men should 
be brought to acknowledge his heavenly origin and confess 
his divine and unique prerogatives as God in the flesh. 
The emphasis in all creeds has been upon the person of 
Christ; and the cause of Jesus has been considered pros- 
perous in proportion to the number of these who have be- 
come accepters of the creedal claims put forth on his behalf. 
So that the word Christian has come to mean essentially 
the 
In laying such tremendous 
emphasis on the doctrine of the person of Christ or Christ- 


for which he died. 


The expression, person of Christ, will be used 


one who admits the doctrines put forth by church 


regarding the person of Christ. 


ology, the church sincerely believes that she is carrying out 
her Master’s will; that that for which he cares supremely, 
the cause nearest his heart, is the acknowledgment by men 
that he is very God of very God. This confession before 
all things else, admits those who make it to the ranks of 
his followers and renders them worthy of bearing his name. 


CREEDS DIVISIVE 

Now it is to be observed that the doctrine of the person of 
Christ, or to speak broadly, the Christian creed, which iden- 
tifies adherence to the cause, or at least makes the latter 
secondary to the former, has not operated in the world as 
a unifying principle. 
divisive principle. Instead of drawing men together it has 
kept them apart, and it has moreover so fostered and devel- 
oped the spirit of separation and disunion that this disin- 
tegrating influence has obtained even when the supreme 
occasion for it, disagreement on matters christological, has 
not existed. So that great organizations of Christians, even 
though agreeing absolutely in their creeds as to Christ, have, 


In fact, it has been conspicuously a 
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of recent years areas above the line, and areas shaded beloy: 
but the line itself has had an upward slant. We have bee 
gaining in our apprehension of truth, and especially gaining 
in our knowledge of ways in which to approach the truth, 


under the influence of the divisive principle, excommuni- 
cated one another on the ground of differences of views 
regarding subordinate matters. Hence eastern Catholics 
and western Catholics mutually disown each other. The 
Anglicans condemn the Roman and the Greek Catholics on 
While the 


Protestants, in their turn, are arrayed against all the rest 


the one hand, and the Protestants on the other. 


and, among themselves, are split up into manifold factions, 
differing on points of infinite non-importance. 

Our contention, then, is that emphasis on doctrinal mat- 
ters, on dogmas, especially, on opinions as to theories of 
Christ’s person, have operated throughout Christian history 
as divisive and disintegrating, and moreover, as far as one 
can judge, must in the nature of the case ever continue to d 
sO, since many men must need be of many minds in regard 
to subjects which in most cases transcend our human lim- 
itations. The attempt to bring about the unity among his 
followers for which Jesus prayed is not likely ever to be 
successful on any adequate scale along these lines of intel- 
lectual discriminations and mere creedal belief. 


ARE PERSON AND CAUSE ONE? 

But the question arises, has the church been right in iden- 
tifying the cause of Jesus with the person of Christ? Has 
she had the warrant of Jesus himself in so doing? Was the 
exaltation of his person to him the sole or the chief content 
of his cause? Was it the one, supreme controlling motive of 
his life, that men should acknowledge his divinity, or was 
there something besides which was of equal, if not of supe- 
rior, importance in his estimation, so much so that it, in a 
unique sense, may be called the cause of Jesus, perfectly 
separable, and distinguishable logically and practically from 
any questions as to his person; and if this be conceded, 
does this cause, so distinguished, work as a divisive or as a 
unifying principle? 

It will not be possible to go into detailed proof of the 
following thesis: We must content ourselves with the bold, 
yet, we believe, self-evidencing assertion that the cause of 
Jesus as presented in the gospel is, to put it in a word, the 
kingdom of God, and not the doctrine of his own person— 
kingdom of God being understood as that state of mankind 
in which men act toward one another as sons of a common 
Father, the motive of all conduct being love. That for 
which Jesus lived and died was the kingdom of God. His 
cause is the cause of the kingdom. His invitation to all was 
that they should follow him in the consecration and the 
service which are necessary to the triumph of this cause, 
leaving theories as to his person for later consideration. 

The cause of Jesus so understood is a unifying principle, 
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because it appeals to men of good-will no matter what their 
creeds, and makes attractive concerted action and organiza- 
tion of Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, trinitarian 
and unitarian, in short all men everywhere, for a common 
purpose, which all admit is the noblest that can engage the 
devotion of mankind, namely the service of mankind as 
children of a heavenly father. 


GOOD MEN A STUMBLING BLOCK 


The Christian church has always been hard put to it to 
know what to do with the good men, namely, the good men 
outside the church, the good men who are not able to accept 
the doctrines of the church. These have always proved a 
sad stumbling-block to theologians. Give a theologian a sin- 
ner to deal with and he feels at home. Give him a good 
man to dispose of and he is all at sea. These good outsiders 
do not fit into his system. The most obvious thing to do 
would seem to be to revise the system, but theology has 
pursued an easier course, to wit, denial of the facts. These 
alleged good men who will not believe, they say, must be 
bad men, miscreants; their goodness must be badness, and 
that of the worst and most diabolical kind, since it looks 
so good. Does not Satan himself on occasion appear as an 
angel of light? 

It has always been and is becoming increasingly a seri- 
ous source of weakness to the church that it has thus felt 
itself obliged to refuse fellowship and the opportunity of 
cooperation to many of the best of men; because it has 
made acceptance of the doctrine of the person of Christ, 
instead of willingness to espouse the cause of Jesus, the 
one test of fellowship and of the admission to the church 
and to its activities. My contention is, that to urge and 
invite men irrespective of creed to cooperate actively and 
devotedly in furthering the cause of Jesus is the pressing 
need of the church today, and that it can be done without 
disloyalty to or surrender of the person of Christ. 

This can be done because we have in the gospels the war- 
rant of Jesus himself in so doing. 
outset was “Follow me.” Later, after due acquaintance, 
came the question, “Whom think ye that I am?” The per- 
son of Christ thus is not supplanted by the cause of Jesus, 
but merely put second in chronological sequence and devel- 
opment. 
is the surest and most satisfactory way of winning men to 


His invitation at the 


Moreover, and chiefly, this, Jesus’ own method, 


the person of Christ—this indirect way of first getting their 
enthusiasm and activity enlisted for his cause. 


FROM ENLISTMENT TO LOVE 


Lafayette embraced the cause of the colonies when first 
he heard of it with all the ardor of youth and the self-disre- 
garding consecration of a liberty-loving heart; it was not 
till afterwards, and as a result of his activity in the cause, 
that he fell in love with its leader, George Washington. If 
we want men to fall in love with Jesus—and who knows if 
such love is not accepted by him, in certain cases at least, in 
lieu of adoration, or even as the equivalent of adoration ?— 
the simplest way is to enlist them in the cause, and, as their 
experiences in the service of that cause deepen and widen 
and take progressive hold upon their lives; as they begin 
to appreciate the glories of the character that could con- 
ceive a cause so comprehensive, so adequate to the multi- 
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tudinous necessities of humanity, of a heart that could give 
itself so utterly to the need of the world, of a courage so 
sublimely indifferent to all personal considerations, it will be 
as impossible for them to escape the spell of such loveliness, 
and of responding to it with an answering love as it would 
be for a flower to withhold its fragrance from the wooing 
of the sun. If it be so that the lover of the shepherd is 
obligated to the feeding of the sheep, may it not be that the 
feeder of the sheep cannot escape falling under the shep- 
herd’s spell? 

“This is mere humanitarianism!” will be the icy comment 
from the pursed-up lips of a doctrinaire theology. I do not 
know what mere humanitarianism is; one thing I know; 
this is following the Galilean; this is devotion to the cause 
lfa 
man could live and die a Jew, and yet be a follower of Jesus 


of Jesus; this is consecration to the kingdom of God. 


the Jew two thousand years ago, may not a Jew follow 
And 


is not the cause of the greatest of all Jews a unifying prin- 


Jesus today without ceasing, if need be, to be a Jew? 


ciple calculated to draw Jew and Christian together in com- 


. mon service, and not Jew only, but Buddhist and Confu- 


cianist and Mohammedan and Brahmin and every one who 
cares for his fellowman? 


LOVING A PERSONALITY 

And what if the Jew and Buddhist and Confucianist and 
agnostic find themselves so carried away and so enthusiastic 
in the service of the cause of Jesus that insensibly they fall 
under the sway of the personal charm of the great Leader 
in the cause, and before they know it are in love with him 


lessings flow, not 


why then, praise God from whom all 
because forsooth proselytes have been made to a theological 
system and the ranks of a self-seeking orthodoxy hope to be 
swelled, but because the loving of such a transcendent per 
sonality is a transforming influence which rests not satisfied 
until it has worked out the divine image in its possessor, 
whom the divine 


and the one in image is being formed 


either is orthodox, or else need not be concerned to be; he 
is truly a Christ-man, no matter what his religious name. 

And so it would seem there abide these two ways of pre- 
senting Christianity to the world. One, the only way hitherto, 
the conventional, time-honored way which has worked well 
in the past and will continue to work well in the future, 
namely the presentation of the person of Christ for adora- 
tion, with service supposed by following as a natural 
result. The other, a practically untried way, which will not 
displace the first, but work along with it side by side, reach- 
ing multitudes whom the former does not touch, the pres- 
entation first of the cause of Jesus for acceptation, leaving 
the interests of his person to take care of themselves and 
to follow in due course. 

To intelligent readers it is unnecessary to call attention 
to the fact that the only innovation, if it be an innovation, 
with which these views may be chargeable, is not the advo- 
cacy of doing away with the customary presentation of the 
matters concerning the person of Christ, but merely the 
advocacy of a supplementary method, to be used where the 
other fails. The plea then is for a higher unity than that 
present unity of the church as usually understood, the more 
inclusive unity of the kingdom of God, the cause of Christ. 


A union not primarily for worship but for work, which 
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will welcome Jew and Christian, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
and free, all in short who care to comhe, into brotherly 
cooperation for the bringing about of all the things that 
were dear to the heart of Jesus. 
men and such men need the cause. 

Is it not true that Jesus as leader of the cause of the 
kingdom of God—kingdom being understood as family and 
God as Father—is inherently attractive to all men every- 
where, excepting those who—temporarily only in many in- 
stances—are prejudiced in favor of selfishness and unright- 
eousness ; and that Jesus if lifted up, as leader of the cause, 
must sooner or later draw all men unto him, and that, having 
been drawn by the needs of his cause, they are far more 
likely to fall in love with him and adore, than if kept far 
away because admittance to fellowship is confined to the 
narrow gate of theological assent? 


The cause needs such 


What Would Happen? 


By Charles M. Sheldon 

UPPOSE THE UNITED STATES without waiting 

for the action of any other power should announce 
to the world that beginning with the year of our Lord, 
1924, this government would begin a systematic reduction 
of its naval, its air, and land military forces, until finally 
all that we possessed would be a necessary police force, 
which would mean practical disarmament —what would 
happen? 

Let us put the matter in this form: If the United States 
were without any real military defense, what nations would 
not attack us? What nations would attack us? If any 
nation did attack us, what would the other nations do? 
What effect would the disarmament of the United States 
have on the rest of the world? What would happen? 

After all these centuries of Jesus Christ and his teaching 
do we have enough of that thing which General Dawes, in 
his letter preceding his plan for reparations, called the 
“universal conscience” to make impossible a military attack 
on this country if we were as defenseless as Canada is 
today against us? Or is it still true that this nation could 
not safely step out on a policy of its own and trust the 
general common sense to say nothing 
sense of the world? If it did a thing so radical as that, 
would it run the risk of being exploited and colonized 
and appropriated by other nations, for the sake of aggran- 
dizement of national glory or national power? Come now, 


of the conscience 


you militarists and pacifists and churchmen, give honest 
answers to these four questions. We have been discussing 
war and peace, and plans for a warless world on the basis 
of what the rest of the world might do, or on the principle 
that fear still rules the human mind universal. How about 
looking this fear in the face and possibly finding it is an 
imaginary thing after all. I think I hear the “Hoot, man!” 
that goes up from the reader who has been brought up as I 
was to believe that Napoleon was one of the great men of 
the world, and that Frederick the Great did not steal Silesia 
from Maria Theresa, but he needed it more than she did 
and just simply took it. 

The four questions are at least fair to ask and they 
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are not so theoretical as they appear. If the answers ay 
sent to my home address I will, with the consent of th 
writers, embody the gist of them on all sides of the argy. 
ment into a series of open forum talks I am asked to giye 
at union church mass meetings. With the consent of the 
editor of The Christian Century the answers may be sent 
to my home address, and the authors’ names will be credited 
in the forum talks, or not, just as the authors desire. I live 
at 1621 College Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


VERSE 


Christ in a Hospital 
I SAW HIM gently pass my open door, 
E 


‘ach tread a holy silence, as if noise 
Would give more pain to some poor, suffering soul: 
A Man of peace, of power and perfect poise, 
He seemed the friend and helper of the poor, 
Companion of the lonely and the weak, 
Whom men in sorrow and in sickness seek 
Because his touch makes souls and bodies whole 
A Man bent on some gracious ministry, 
Vibrant with tenderest human sympathy. 


I know! 


Of nurse or doctor, clad in spotless white, 


It was he! I did not dream 

Or phantom-form haunting this house of pain; 

"Twas he whose presence always makes the night 

Luminous, and gives to life its meaning. 

These walls that shut me in seemed broken down- 

I saw him—saw him! Oh! that crown 

Of piercing thorns—those cruel thorns again! 

Yet all-forgetful of the blood and tears 

And agony of all these countless years. 
Epwarp A. G. HERMANN. 


May Miracles 


Y FEET have stood where Homer glimpsed the dawn 
Of rosy-fingered glory; I have strayed 
In Trojan realms, where Helen, wondrous maid, 
Must oft have walked; my eyes have gazed upon 
The grandeur of the pyramids at morn; 
The lands which Alexander made his own 
By conquest are not strange to me; the throne 
Whence Caesar looked upon a world reborn :— 
All these are but as common things to me, 
Who now, by May enchanted, scour the wood 
In search of treasure Caesar never knew, 
Athrill with beauty Helen could not see: 
For I can bow before the Source of good, 
And I have known the God of grass and dew. 


Tuomas Curtis CLark. 


Lincoln 


HERE walks the soul of Lincoln now? 
Not far fro2m where Old Glory flies, 
The light of freedom on his brow, 
Love’s crucifixion in his eyes. 
Cuarces G. BLANDEN. 
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British Table Talk 


London, April 25. 

HE DECLARED the exhibition open on St. 
ae day. In my own house, like so many thousands, 
{heard his words most distinctly. The King has a voice and 
enunciation admirably fitted for broadcasting. His speech was 
wise and free from any suspicion of boasting. His language 
was grave and dignified, and in his wishes 
and prayers for the exhibition he 

« in his heart for all 
the world had room.” 
| think this is the general mood of the nation. 
they sang at Wembley concerning the nation 
“God who made thee mighty 
Make thee mightier yet,” 
but there are not many who if they had to interpret this, would 
explain “might” in terms of territory and wealth. It was cer- 
tainly a wonderful experience to hear the choir sing Blake’s 
Jerusalem” to Parry’s noble setting. That poem has 
become a national possession in these days by this 
music. But here again I wondered when I heard it what pre- 
cisely we meant by 
“And was Jerusalem builded here 
Amid these dark 

What are or were ‘Satanic mills’? 


KING 


The Opening of 
the Exhibition 


It is true 


great 
virtue of 


Satanic mills?” 

And how does the poet's 

ewident hatred of them bear upon the holding of an industrial 

To tell the truth about Wembley, it is 

far from being finished; but by the time these notes appear it 

will be finished, and so there is no harm in letting this be known. 
* 6 @ 


The Bible, Modern Scholarship, 

und the Missionary Outlook 

For some time my friend Rev. Hugh Martin has felt the 
need of some book to interpret the missionary call in the Bible 
as it is read by modern scholarship. No one will deny the 
need. Happily, Mr. Martin, who is a great inspirer of books, 
undertook this one himself. His little work will serve a most 
needful purpose in the church. It is based upon the idea of 
progressive revelation; and with great economy of space Mr. 
Martin has set in clear relief the movement Israel 
towards a world-wide faith. His book will inspire many to 
return again to the second Isaiah and to Jonah. They will discover 
tiresh what a tragedy it is to devote attention to the anatomy 
of fish which might be directed to that most amazing missionary 
document, the book of Jonah. In his dealing with the New 
Testament, Mr. Martin covers more familiar ground but he 
swell abreast of modern scholarship and he never lacks fresh- 
ness. His New Testament chapters are upon The World Out- 
ook of Jesus, The Gospel of the Holy Spirit, The Middle Wall 
of Partition, The Quest of the City of God. He finds it a 
delightful but embarrassing task to forth the world- 
outlook of the Savior and his apostles. If the authenticity of 
the precise form of the last commission, as it is recorded, is 
considered uncertain by some scholars, it is nevertheless quite 
certain that Jesus had given to his disciples instructions to 
carry his good news. The fact remains, as Dr. Glover shows, 
that before the gospels were written, the disciples had been 
doing this very thing, “preaching the gospel to every creature.” 
One year, or at most six years after the cross there was a 
Christian congregation at Damascus important enough to draw 
Sau! of Tarsus from Jerusalem to stamp it out! This book, 
The Kingdom Without Frontiers, is to be commended highly. 

- * - 


exhibition ? 


within 


show 


The New Dean 


| of Carlisle 








W. E. Moll of New- 


his 


that the Rev 
the deanery 


It will be remembered 
castle had to refuse Carlisle because 
failing health. The Prime Minister has appointed the Rev. 
Renry Venn Stuart of Stoke-on-Trent. He, too, like Mr. Moll 
hes been in close relationship with the working people in the 


of of 


potteries. He has worked indeed in the pottery and the mine 
He is not, however, a 
He is said to be a fine speaker 


He should be 


in order to know how his friends live 
the Labor 
as well as a man of great energy and devotion. 


member of party 


a great power in Carlisle. 


The Rev. G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy 


Last week—on Good Friday—Mr. Studdert-Kennedy gave a 
Already 
that day he had given the seven addresses at a three hours’ 


brief, but amazingly forcible address over the radio 


he had, delivered, I 


think, two other sermons or addresses, and at 9 p 


service in a London theatre; moreover, 
m. he was 
He is in 


I hope he will not receive the doom 


speaking with a rare passion to the invisible hearers. 
great demand everywhere. 
which the church in these days pronounces upon its favorites 
He has the gift of pungent speech; he is not afraid of shocking 
people; indeed, his danger lies rather in his winning the ear of 
“Woodbine Willie” is 


one of the most passionate advocates of peace in the land. 


people through his shoc y them now 


He 


declares that he is bitterly penitent for many of the things 
which he said during the war. He hoped for a new earth to 
follow the war. He knows now that he was a fool to speak in 
that way, and he admits that the men of peace, whom he 
despised as “pink-blooded fools,” were in the right If the 
church of England wishes to make the most of this fine spirit, 
its authorities ought to be able to prescribe for him a rest now 
and then, say, for three months at a time. He would be all 
the stronger, and in the end he would do more work. Rome 


would know better how to use such a man and how to rest him 


. * . 


COPEC in 
the Press 

The Times has been friendly to COPEC, but critical of 
some features. It has specially criticized what it considers a 
pacifist resolution, that “all war is contrary to the spirit and 
purpose of Christ.” When that form of words was proposed, 


not indeed as a pacifist resolution, but by pacifists, I was afraid 
that it would be fastened upon by critics as an indication of the 
mind of COPEC upon the controversy between the pacific 


and the non-pacifist. As a matter of fact, the conference de- 


cidedly leaned to the left, but most of its members were con 
tent to accept the ground common to all the members of the 
commission. The resolutions, which were unanimous, seemed 


to go far enough for the present, and a great deal farther than 
most members of churches are ready to go. Most of us were 
content undecided the ultimate under 
all conditions, it was the duty of the Christian to refuse military 
service and to have no share in a war. We heard both sides 
and left the matter to the churches to consider as a serious and 
urgent business. But certainly there was no decision made at 


to leave issue whether, 


Birmingham to commend the full pacifist program to the 
churches. The bishop of Manchester, Dr. Garvie, and Dr. 
Raven have written to The Times to make this plain. Mean- 


while it is a pity that many memorable and inspiring utterances 
of the week in Birmingham should go unheeded, while one 
resolution is singled out as an arena for controversy. 
* * « 

And So Forth 

In the political world there has been some irritation shown 
by the Liberals, led by Mr. Lloyd George, towards the Labor 
government. It will be simply for Labor to 
them or 


common sense 


the service which the Liberals 


To treat 
tically the same number of votes as Labor may be magnificent 


consider may give to 


withhold. as negligible a party which polled prac- 
but it is not sense. The chief contention in the budget 
from the McKenna duties 


like It is that 


is likely to arise 
the 


upon motor-cars, 


watches, and said Labor is divided not 


upon the merits of the case, but upon the expediency of doing 
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away with these duties at once. Great praise is being 
given to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play upon the theme of Joan of 
Arc. In the Adelphi Mr. Middleton Murry, a most gifted and 
independent critic, says that Mr. Bernard Shaw has risen to 
the height of his great argument. In the same num- 
ber of the Adelphi there is a most excellent article upon “Re- 
ligion and Christianity,” by Dr. W. E. Orchard. It is one of 
the best pieces of firm and masterly dialectics that I have 
seen of late and one of the best defences of the Catholic faith. 
He seeks to show how the Catholic faith gives room for the 
mystical experience of God, and at the same time gives to it 
an adequate explanation, and defends the mystic himself from 
the dangers which beset so high an experience. 

* . 
Chesterton to Friends 
of Missions 


More than once I have quoted the poems of Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton. May I quote three verses of his for the admonition of 
those who, like myself, are busy in the service of foreign 
missions: 


“Lord, we that snatch the swords of flame: 
Lord, we that cry about thy car, 

We, too, are weak with pride and shame, 
We, too, are as our foemen are. 


“Yea, we are mad as they are mad: 

Yea, we are blind as they are blind: 
Yea, we are very sick and sad 

Who bring good news to all mankind. 


“Lord, when we cry thee far and near 
And thunder through all lands unknown 
The gospel into every ear, 
Lord, let us not forget our own.” 


EpwarpD SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 


IF A PIRATE CAPTAIN who boasts of having been baptized by 

John Wesley and whose chief interest in robbing the Spaniards 
is the thought of glorifying God by punishing papists, if a whole 
settlement of pirates who are kept under the thumb of their leader 
because none of them knows or can learn how to steer a ship 
through the reefs behind which they have lived for years, if a youth 
who reveres the man that eloped with his mother and loves and is 
loved by the girl whose father he killed in her presence—if these 
characters are convincing, then Vere Hutchinson’s Great WATERS 
(Century Co., $2.00) is probably a great novel. 

Readers should not be misled by the title of the AUTHENTIC 
History oF THE Ku Kivux Kian, by S. L. Davis (American Library 
Service, $3.50). It deals with the old Klan in the period from 1865 
to 1877, and has no relation to the present klan. It is a thorough- 
going apology for the invisible empire and an interesting contribu- 
tion to the study of the reconstruction period. 

The new and scholarly edition of the writings known as THE 
ApocryPHAL New TESTAMENT, by Montague Rhodes James (Ox- 
ford) is much more complete than the century-old edition of Hone, 
and superior to it also in omitting the writings of the early apostolic 
fathers, which are in no true sense apochryphal. The existence of 
such a body of material is a reminder, for those who need it, that 
the particular books now included in the New Testament were not 
from the start clearly differentiated from all others, and that the 
actual choice was the result of a sifting process carried on by the 
general judgment and use of the church through two or three 
centuries. In reality, however, the doubtful books were rather few, 
and the vast majority of this apocryphal material is so rankly and 
obvieusly apocryphal that it never had the least chance of being 
inoluded in the canon. Much of it also originated after the canon 
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was virtually determined. But along with much that is fantastyIiR down 
platitudinous and diffuse, there are some writings of real Teligiogimof this 
and literary merit, and all of them serve to illustrate the ways Mare to 
which minds in the early centuries reacted to the facts of Christianyi Tat 

Dean Charles R. Brown has a new series of “Yale Talks” undelllof very 
the title, WHat Is Your Name? (Yale University Press, $1.9 family 
For those who have read the first series, that statement is Noughile master 
For the benefit of the unfortunate others, it may be added ¢ the sul 
Dean Brown is supremely skillful in the art of talking to College gorks 
































men. That means, among other things, that he is not eternally porta’ 
drawing his illustrations from football, a procedure by which colle Pro! 
men are usually bored to desperation because they promptly detect aff author 





it a clumsy argumentum ad populum. The reviewer is sending thi of the 





book to his son. the Hi 
If you are fifty, or have been within the last twenty years or expel Califo 
to be within the next twenty, there will be profit in reading A. PIR Chicas 
Terhune’s Now Tuat I’m Firty (Doran). Most men of fifty will gvelo 
consider themselves insulted by the first part of it, especially }; 
the flat statement that a man is “old” at fifty, but if they will reg 
on they will be cheered to find that there are compensations as we 
as limitations attached to the passing of the semi-centennial line. 
First aid to the timid and embarrassed and possibly ignorant aduy} 
who is charged with the duty of giving instruction of an intima: 
nature to inquisitive and unembarrassed youth, will be found in Ser 
FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS, by W. L. Stowell, M. D. (Macmillan 
$1.50). It is simple, clear and scientific, and contains both facts ani —_ 
practical methods of presentation. “] 
The series of compact volumes known as the Modern Reade 
Bookshelf (Doran) is an excellent group of brief treatises on im pa 
portant subjects. Sidney Dark’s Story oF THE RENAISSANCE ($13 4 * 
net) scarcely measures up to the opportunity which the topic pre _ 
sents. The author still holds the inadequate notion that the renais- . i 


sance began with the fall of Constantinople. His cautiously pro ip 
Catholic tone is illustrated by his statements that “Wicliffe neve 


wavered in his loyalty to the Catholic faith,” that Erasmus main- 
tained “unshaken fidelity to the one church,” and that “the most inter- - 
esting aspect of the work of Luther is that he was a German revoltig ve 
against international authority.” While Luther was a German with aT 
pronounced nationalistic tendencies and utilized the patriotism of th ioe 
German princes to gain support for his religious movement, we judge ale 
that anyone who thinks that Luther’s primary interest was ina strc 
German revolt is scarcely equipped to write even a single chapter o of s 
the Reformation. ne 
We have read C. F. Russell’s Reticion anp Naturat Law (Ap C 
pleton, $1.25) with growing enthusiasm. It is a series of Hulsean ™ 
Lectures at the University of Cambridge. The title of the firs®, 
lecture, “The Doctrine of the Trinity,” suggests that the aim is to a 
show that orthodox Christianity is consistent with the scientific me 
attitude and the recognition of the reign of natural law. So, ina . | 
sense, it is, but it is a modernized orthodoxy, a new orthodoxy, the 
which he expounds. He holds, for example, to the essential validity fag 


of the doctrine of the trinity, but states it from the standpoint of } 
human experience rather than the metaphysics of the divine nature chs 
Buy this one, and read it. It is worth while. 

There is never a lack of pungent phrase with a tang and a salty : 
flavor in Lynn Harold Hough, and he is thoroughly up to himself 
in the volume of sermons and addresses called THE IMPERIAL Vole the 
(Macmillan, $1.50). It would be too much like a reproach to Sy 0 thy 
that they are eloquent. They have the lure and suggestiveness ol 





good essays, but also the flavor of pulpit and platform. = 

All the world has been made aware of the remarkable discovery or 
of the undisturbed royal tomb in the Valley of the Kings, neat Bs, 
Luxor, in Egypt. In Toe Toms or Tut-ANKH-AHMEN, by Howard - 
Carter and A. C. Mace (Doran, $5.00), which is opened with 4 al: 
biographical chapter on Lord Carnarvon, by his sister, Lady Burgh- ag 
clere, Mr. Carter, who was the active agent in putting through the ta 


great enterprise for his distinguished friend, tells the story of the de 
dynasty, the location of the tomb, the method of its discovery, the 
slow and elaborate process of opening it, the astonishing charactef 
and variety of the royal objects contained in it, and something of 
the importance of the discovery to archaeological science and the § y 
history of Egypt. The volume is the first of a series to be pub- 
lished, giving the full record of the operations. It brings the story 
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is fantasMiown only to the close of the first year’s work. The operations 
real religig of this past year, which have still left the sarcophagus undisturbed, 
the ways ¢ to be told in later narratives. 

Christianip) Tue Way oF Prayer, by Peter Ainslie (Revell, $1.00), is a work 
Talks” undelilf very great suggestiveness and value in connection with personal, 
ress, $1.5) family or public worship. It makes full use of the works of the great 
it is enoyg masters of prayer and discusses impressively the various aspects of 
- added thal the subject. Appropriate selections from Holy Scripture and from 
& to collegMl works on prayer, day by day rubrics for prayer, and other im- 
ot eternally portant features make up the 200 pages of this valuable book. 
thich Collegl Professor Kenneth J. Saunders is probably the leading American 
tly detect i wthority on Buddhism, having published several volumes on the life 





Sending thi of the Buddha and various phases of Buddhism. He is Professor of 
the History of Religion in the Pacific School of Religion at Berkeley, 
California. In Epocus 1n Buppuist History (The University of 
Chicago Press, $3.00) he discusses in historical sequence the various 


developments of Buddhism from the time of the founder to the pres- 
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CORRESP 


The Menace to Free Speech 


Entor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: I wonder if you would add to your effective articles 


n Reader; . : 
advocating the outlawry of war, some word for the outlawry 





on Ga of certain consequences. I refer to the fact that although all 
topic pre but two of the federated political prisoners have at long last 
the remsb. been liberated, there still exists and is being used a machinery 
ously prof °° crush and limit free speech which is of far reaching effect and 
liffe one of grave danger to our nation. 
mus eats Beginning with the federal government the immigration laws 
nost inter wthorize the deportation of aliens for the mere holding of 
- revolting prescribed ideas, certain criminal laws allow the postmaster- 
"men ol general to exclude printed matter from the mails on the basis 
om of te of his opinion, the supreme court sustains the validity of con- 
we judg tracts by means of which representatives of labor unions can be 
ens tal eujoined from attempting to extend their organizations, it re- 
hapter « stricts picketing practically to the point of prohibiting it in time 
of strikes and in other ways it has seriously limited the right 
Aw (Ap to strike by sustaining sweeping injunctions against labor. 
Y Slates Coming now to the state governments, thirty-four of them 
the fee have criminal syndicalist laws penalizing the advocacy of certain 
dan tbe loosely defined political or economic doctrines and in some 
scientific @ 25°S mere membership in organizations construed to advocate 
o. ws these doctrines. In seven states today 114 men are being held 
haieas in prison for no crime whatever except that of opinion. And 
validity there are laws in 29 states making it a crime to display a red 
ipoint a flag in public places. “a 
= Many city governments too have ordinances of a similar 
character and the police are allowed very arbitrary power in 
= the granting or withholding of permits for meetings. 
| himself Thus it has come about that free trade in ideas is not per- 
a Weel mitted in this country and the discovery and spread of truth is 
on a thereby limited, for as Bagehot has pointed out, once force is 
Stone: of thrown into the argument it becomes a matter of chance whether 
itis thrown on the false side or the true, and truth loses all its 
a natural advantage in the contest. Incitement to violence is also 
ue pies: produced and a fundamental denial of democracy takes place. 
iceaial Says Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, “Our government is based 
with a" the agreement both tacit and implied, that the minority shall 
o's always have the rights of free speech, of free press, and of free 
: agitation, in order to convert itself if possible from a minority 
ugh the into a majority. As soon as these rights of the minority are 
’ of the denied, it will inevitably resort to secret meetings, conspiracies 
ery, the and finally force.” 
arenes So if the churches and Christians de not wish for untruth and 
hing of violence in the industrial struggle it is up to them new to outlaw 
age these truth-restricting violence-breeding laws and practices. 


Coerdinated effort and experienced direction toward this end 


a oy may be had by coeperation with the American Civil Liberties 
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ent, and the changes wrought in the system by its migration from 
India, its early home, into Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, Korea, Japan, 
Nepal, and Thibet. It is an extremely valuable document dealing 
with the whole range of Buddhist history and theory. 

In THe Evo.tution oF AN ENpeavorer (The Christian Endeavor 
World) William Shaw, who, perhaps with the exception of Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, has stayed closer to the heart of the Endeavor 
movement than any other living man, has told the story of his own 
life, which is really the story of the movement. It is prepared 
in a chatty, racy way, which makes vivid the various scenes in 
the story of the most important youth movement in the history of 
the Christian church. 
familiar and important persons connected with the enterprise, but it 
is essentially a record of the spirit of Christian Endeavor in America 
and throughout the world from the time of its inception by Dr. 
Clark at the Williston Congregational Church, Portland, Maine, in 
1883. 


Naturally, of course, much is said about the 


ONDENCE 


Union. 
formation, weekly case reports of civil liberties, 
and specific counsel in particular cases of free speech conflict. 
Some ways in which individuals can help are by subscribing 
to the pamphlet service ($1.00 a year), personal work as speaker, 
writer, investigator, local correspondent, attorney, letter writer 


This organization is equipped to supply authentic in- 
infringements 


to officials or newspapers in publicity campaigns, suggesting 
names of others likely to help actively, monthly or annual 
contributions of money. 


New York City. Joun Nevin Sayre. 


Canadian Reciprocity 


Evitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: Please allow me to say that your recent editorial urging 
removal by the United States of its tariff on Canadian imports 
is based on a misunderstanding of the situation. ‘American in- 
dustry does not fear Canadian competition and would welcome 
reciprocity with Canada. The trouble is not with the United 
States but Canada. Canadian industries have been built up by 
a high tariff wall which Canadian manufacturers believe is 
absolutely essential to enable them to compete with the greater 
mass production and lower prices of United States manufac- 
tured products. The Canadian government has occasionally 
suggested reciprocity on agricultural products but has never 
been willing to concede reciprocity on manufactured products. 

On the other hand, the American farmer demands a tariff 
to protect him against low priced Canadian grain and live stock. 
The Canadian policy has forced large numbers of American 
concerns to put up plants in Canada in order to have access to 
the Canadian market, and this the Canadians regard as a 
vindication of their- policy. It is difficult to find any solution 
under the circumstances although the writer believes in the long 
run absolute free trade highly beneficial to both 
nations. 


Moline, III. 


would be 


H. AInswortTsH. 


Chaplains and the War System 


Epitor THe CHristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial, “Get the Church Out of the War Busi- 
ness,” appeared in the February 14 issue, but I trust that it is not too 
late to write you an open letter regarding this. The implications 
of the paragraph regarding the chaplains in the army and navy 
are unjust, both to the chaplains and to the government of which 
you are a citizen, and presumably a voting citizen. In that para- 
graph you ask, “Do they deal with men’s souls as ministers of the 
church and messengers of God, or officers of the government?” The 
tone of your editorial implies that it is as officers of the government. 

May I say, as one who wears the uniform of his couatry and 
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wears it proudly, that all the chaplains whom I know deal with men 
as ministers of the church and messengers of God, and as officers of 
the government of which we are all a part’ It is expected that 
chaplains will preach the straight gospel of Jesus Christ, not turning 
aside to denominational bickerings, to controversies between funda- 
mentalist and modernist, or to the mooted questions of the best 
way to lasting peace. *The chaplains of both army and navy will 
be found in the ranks of those Christians who earnestly desire justice 
and brotherhood to prevail among nations as well as among in- 
dividual men. 
Washington, D. C. Tuos. R. KirKPATRICK. 
Lt. (Ch.C.) U.S.N. 


Northwestern’s Thirty-Eight 


Epitor THE CurRIsTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


stack” monument at Williams College. 


I have had the privilege of pilgrimage to the sacred “hay- 
This notable 
honor to prophetic young men of college life who, without the 


shrine does 
sanction of the church and outside the protection of her altars, 
caused to be that great modern movement of international brother- 
hood and good will, Christian foreign missions. 

Our children’s children will go on holy pilgrimage to Northwestern 
University to do glad honor to the memory of the thirty-eight im- 
mortals, that little band of at present condemned and despised un- 
dergraduates who dared in the year of our Lord 1924 to say, and 
in the one effective way of speech, that war shall be no more the 
business of the Christian church. 

It takes flaming youth to do it. The chance for all such youth 
to go to prison is strong. Hard and bitter is the path before pure, 
rugged ideals. 
perfect work. 


Let the clear conscience of flaming youth do its 
Heaven help them! The hell hounds of 
no longer in leash; they are close on the trail, and that for blood. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. Puitetus H. McDoweLt. 


Mars are 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for June 1. Lesson text: 2 Chron. 36:11-21. 


The Blow Falls 


HEY MADE light of it. The brave message of Jeremiah 
: gm for nothing. Headlong they plunged to destruction. They 
laughed at reforms; they scouted morality; they ridiculed religion, 
even as men do today, and then the blow fell crushingly. Captive, 
they were carried away into Babylon and only the riff-raff was left 
in Judah to mourn over the passing of a great people. 

Lenin has just passed off the stage. I remember one cynical state- 
ment which he is reported to have made: “The one lesson that we 
learn from history is that men learn nothing from history.” We 
seem incapable of profiting by example, for if we could learn any- 
thing at all we would know, with certainty, that when nations de- 
generate they are conquered and their days are ended. There was 
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a period when Egypt was strong, moral, disciplined and able 4 
hold her place in the world. Then came a time when the virtug 
of the fathers were ridiculed and neglected; the people became fo, 
ish, flabby, uncontrolled. The third stage was defeat and slaven 

What shall be the fate of our beloved republic with the stary 
flag of idealism? Each one can help answer that. 
be as strong or as weak as you are. If you live for money only 
you help to corrupt the national existence. If you live in dissipating 
you help to debauch the life of your country. If you cheat and lie 
saying that “business is business,” you drag down the stars anj 
put dollar marks there. If you think it smart to keep liquor jy 
your golf locker or carry it in your pocket to a dance, you weaker 
the moral fiber of your nation. There is no “Uncle Sam” in th 
abstract. You are a cell in the organism of the republic. If yoy 
are a bad cell and if you attract other bad cells you may start th 







America wi! 












disease from which your beloved country may die. <A physician #'* 
When you examine the cancer-ce , 
under the microscope it is very beautiful; you see clusters of cells 
3ut the cells are on the wrong 

They are terribly dangerous 
Nearly every sin looks attractive at 


explained to me about cancer. 


growing in attractive formations. 

side of the basal membrane or tissue. 
they 
first. 





spell agonizing death. 


Youth adds vigor and beauty to anything it touches. Vice js J unit 


only virtue growing on the wrong side of a moral base. Lust js Rear E 
perverted love; the cleverest lies are slightly perverted truth; cheat- eciat! 
ing looks like brilliance; laziness appears like gent!emanly leisure _ 
the excessive love of money appears only as prudence and industry Marke 
Thus does every vice appear in the livery of heaven. But of one thing J, C 
you may be positive: your country is a multiplied you. You ani By... 
your friends form healthy, productive organisms or diseased and oo 


The blow which falls upon the nation is 
precisely like that which falls upon the individual, only of more 
far-reaching devastation. 


exhausting organisms. 





I find a compromise philosophy abroad today; it is contained 
in the expression: “Getting by.” A more robust and healthy philos- 


ophy would insist upon abundant power and success, but this ale 
miserable and weak method seeks only to get by. It appears in ¢ 
school. The pupil does not go in for a first rate mark; he cares ~ 
only to get by. It is shown in social affairs. No effort is made fbr... 
to decorate the group in which one moves, but only to get by. Bolin 


“here is no aiming at sainthood; 
vices are tolerated because one hopes to get by and live through it 
There is no effort 
to be fair and square, such an attitude is regarded as imbecile; one 
only tries to be shifty and clever enough to avoid the clutches of FRS 
the law, or having been clutched, to still get by, being aided by an 
unscrupulous attorney. Some people are nervy enough to try the 
same plan in getting to heaven. 

The evasion of moral responsibility is one of the most alarming 
features of our day. We need to have this lesson hammered in— 
the blow fell; Israel was disgraced; captivity resulted; death in Bho; 
exile actually happened. Judah did not get by. God is not mocked. rg t 
What you sow you reap. The wages of sin is death. No, you can- Jul | 
You shall not pass. Colle 
Joun R. Ewenrs. a 


It is shown in personal morality. 


all. It is clearly shown in obeying the law. 








not get by. 
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Albert Parker Fitch . 
| NONE SO BLIND 


“Few men, if any, know the personal side of Ameri- 
can academic life as Professor Fitch does. His story | 
brings out and keeps us face to face with things as 
they are. It goes far beneath the surface and it ana- jf} 
lyzes searchingly and passionately.” 

—Alexander Meiklejohn, Former President of 
Amherst College. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


ing Is Believing 

Near East 

A check for $5,083 has been sent the 
‘ar East Relief by members of the 
gymond-Whitcomb 1924 Mediterranean 
our on the steamship Reliance. The gii 
3s accompanied by this note: “It | 

n our privilege to see at first hand the 
ihe work your organization is doing in 
human life as we looked in 
on the orphanages in Athens, Con- 
antinople, Beirut, Nazareth and Jeru- 
sem. Because of the evident efficiency 
h administration, economy in the use of 
ust funds and the high character of tl! 

sonnel met with, our party found itself 
unit in a desire to contribute to th 
ar East Relief, and thus show its ay 

reciation of your life-saving program.” 


sivaging 


Memory of William Austin Smith 
Marked in Springfield 
In Christ Episcopal church, Springfield, 
Austin Smith wa 
1915, two memorial 
yndows, made by C. E. Kempe & Co., of 
London, have just been unveiled. One 
wndow depicts St. Basil, and bears the 


Mass. where William 


ctor from 1911 to 





mscription, “They that wait upon t 
ad shall renew their strength: the 
al mount up with wings as eagle 


The other, showing St. Gregory Nanzien- 
s,in appropriate reference to the f¢ 

wseditor of the Churchman, is inscribed 
rant unto thy servants that with all 
bidness they may speak of thy word.” 


Beloit to Feature Interracial 

ontacts, Says Dean 

Dean George L. Collie, of Beloit Col 
ee, Wis., has announced that he is work 
mg out a plan for students 
om different racial groups to that colle 
norder that common study and asso 

ton may promote better 
m their respective countries. 
mludes beside the ordinary col 
tourse, special seminars, particularly du 
mg the last two years of residence, which 
mill deal with problems of relationships. 
ollections of material will be made illus- 
mating the culture of the principal racial 
tock will be 


bringing 


titre 


racial at 


2 he pian 


cks, and these used as 


als for study. 


mate- 









linois Sunday Schools 

0 Meet at Lincoln 

For four days, from June 17 to 20, the 
ual convention of the Sunday schools 
i Illinois will be in session at Lincoln. 
t well-rounded program has 
ded, which is designed especially to ap- 
kal to workers in the ordinary church 
unday school. 


been pro- 


apanese Nuns 

Would Marry 

The new spirit in the far east finds ex- 
fssion in the national meeting of 
panese Buddhist nuns which will gather 
ortly in Kyoto. All sects will be rep- 
sented, and the attempt to escape from 
tforced celibacy is said to be the subject 
"most interest. Practically all Japanese 
iddhist priests are now allowed to 








marry, and the nuns do not see why the 
same privileges should not be accorded 
them. A delegation of 100 nuns from the 
powerful Zenkoji temple at Nagano will 
lead the anti-celibacy forces. 


American Board Given $400,000 
for Near East Missions 
A decision just handed by the 


pellate division of the supreme court of 


down 


KEEN 


and 


W It A SENSE of tl 
existence of mo 


meaning 


world movements the biennial natior 
convention of the Young Women’s Chris 
tian Association closed its sessions in Nt 
York City on May 6. From Amer 
and European speakers there had me 
a series of brilliant portrayals of the 
present international scene, in the light 


, 
t 
f which the association planned a more 


rrogressive 


I program, with a more im 
diate application to problems of a publ 
nature, than ever in its past 
NEW MEMBERSHIP BASIS 
[he proposal was adopted to change 


the basis of membership in local ass 


ms so that any woman or girl may 








dG as an elector who will take this 
p! “T desire to enter the Chris 
tian fellowship of the association. I will 
loyally endeavor to uphold the purpose 

my own life and through my membershi 
in the association.” This amendment 
must be again passed by the next biennial 
convention before it finally goes into et 
fect. The control of the evangelical for $ 


in local associations is, however, 
by a provision that three-fourths 


lox il rroyv 


om cl 


teed 
the members of 
urches 
Federal Council of 


come fr: 
membership in the 


k 


INTERNATIONAL A 
The Y. W. C. A. put it 


u n record in favor of 








N s, the World Court 
and nst the Japane se exclusion clause 
as included in the present Johnson bill. 


al secr lary ol the world’s com 
s Charlotte Niven, of London, 
told the delegat s that the 

1 = > ie ' . - 
ed now in Europe is in changing pe 


among 


service mos 


ideas. 


nicious but well-rooted 
hich she named: The idea that war is 
evitable, because it is instinctive; that 
ill we need from the economic point of 


view is to go back to where we were 
ten years ago; that progress depends upon 
rivalry between nations as it does upon 
competition between commercial inter- 
ests; that there are great regions of na- 
tional and international action and reaction 
which are outside the domain of the 
Christian religion; and that in human life 
and relations the example and teachings 
of Christ are only of relative urgency, 
with some to be accepted quite literally 
and others to be accommodated to cir- 
cumstances and other calls to loyalty. 


Y. W.C. A. Takes Advance Steps 
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| Japan, and the t Philiy 
| ¢ will ike | \ otl er r 
sponsibilities outside t United State 

Mrs Frederick M x t Philadel 
ohia, who was re-elected dent of the 
association, sun e results of the 
conventiolr in ¢t Ss 1 ihe co! 
vent s action ‘ ll | 1 line 
with the most « tl ght the lead- 
ers of the association. Our political influ 
ence has, I think, been very conservatively 
handled in the past, and the large con 
servative element r nat il board 
is an assurance that it will continue to be 
so handled in the future. 

“I consider the most important result 
of this convention to be that our whole 
program in the United States has been 
made more clear than ever before. Now 
every local assoc n thinks more than 
before that it is a unit of the national 
board. 

“No one can estimate what the inter- 


national value of this convention has been 


Delegates from small towns and rural 
committees have had actual contact with 
women of other nations. Those whom 
they met from other nations, too, were 


very exceptional women. This is going to 
broaden the international attitude of per- 
sons outside the association.” 
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Donchian’s birthplace, and in the cities of 
Harput and Mardin “for the charitable? 
educational, religious or eleemosynary 
purposes of asylums, schools and churches 
in said cities.” In her petition Mrs. 
Donchian held that, because of political 
conditions, which leave these cities a part 
of Turkey, it is impossible for the Ameri- 
can Board to carry out the terms of the 
will. A statement submitted by Dr. 
James L. Barton, of the American Board, 
said: “The board regards the interference 
with its work due to the war as only 
temporary and it is the intention of the 
American Board to resume, in the near 
future, the full scope of the work which 
it has done in the past in the districts 
where such work has been temporarily 
interfered with. Dr. Barton gives it as 
his opinion that in the future it will be 
possible for the American Board to carry 
on its direct religious work in Turkey 
with less interference from the Turkish 
government than ever before, and that 
the board will, in the future, carry on an 
even greater work in Asia Minor and in 
the cities named in the will of Mr. 
Donchian than it has carried on in the 
past.” 


Los Angeles Ministers 
Would Outlaw War 

After thorough discussion and debate 
the ministerial union of Los Angeles, Cal., 
on April 28 adopted the following 
“Declaration Against War”: 

“1. Modern warfare is contrary to the 
spirit and teachings of Jesus. 

“2. The church as the body of Christ 
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cannot sanction war, and calls upon our 
government to outlaw it. 

“3. A member of the church in his per- 
sonal attitude toward war is free to follow 
the dictates of his own conscience. 

“4. The church forbids her pastors and 
teachers as officials to promote, bless, or 
approve war. 

“5. The church refuses the use of her 
resources in the interest of war. 

“6. Any punishment for conscientious 
abstinence from war or outspoken objec- 
tion to war is repugnant to religion, to 
morality, and to the spirit of our consti- 
tutional liberties.” 


New Study of Christian 
Demands Started 

At a meeting held on May 2 at the 
home of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
New York City the new Council of the 
Outline of Christianity began its work. 
The council intends to promote a study 
of the development of Christianity and 
to determine the essentials of Christian 
civilization. It is under the direction of 
an interdenominational board, which in- 
cludes on its membership Dr. Robert A. 
Ashworth, of the Baptist church; Dr. 
Nehemiah H. Boynton, Congregational; 
Dr. David G. Downey, Methodist; Prof. 
Burton S. Easton, Episcopal; Dean H. 
E. W. Fosbroke, Episcopal; Dr. John M 


Moore, Baptist; Dr. Lewis T. Reed, 
Congregational; Prof. Ernest F. Scott, 
Presbyterian; Rev. Tertius Van Dyke, 


Presbyterian; and Bishop Luther B. Wil- 
son, Methodist. Conduct of various 
phases of the inquiry will be under the 
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direction of Prof. Scott and Prof. Easty 
Prof. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, Dean Shai 
Mathews, Bishop F. J. McConnell, » 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. Special attenty 
will be centered on the Christian and y 
christian aspects of modern civilizatig 





















Who Gives Way 
to Whom? 


One of the questions inherent in ty 
transfer to America of the monarchig 
ideas of the papal court is the precedeng 
due cardinals, with their rank as “pringg 
of the church.” Cardinal O’Connell, g 
Boston, has long sought to be recogniz 
as in rank only below the President of th 
United States, and Mr. Taft, when preg. 
dent, actually accorded him precedeng 
over the governor of Massachusetts 
Neither Cardinal Hayes nor Carding 
Mundelein, who have been accorded rm. 
markable welcomes upon their retun 
from Rome, are likely to make the que. 
tion a difficult one. Mr. Coolidge wi 
have the final say. 








Northwestern’s Religious Education 
School Grows Rapidly , 

The department of religious education M+. 
of Northwestern University, founded nf 
1919 on support from the Methodist Ce.# 
tenary fund, has, by a vote of the boa. 
of trustees, recently been made an integra 
part of the university and will henceforth 
share in its general funds. In the fie 
years of its existence, the Northwesten 
department of religious education ha 
grown to be the largest graduate depart 
ment of the university, with nearly doubk 

















Bishop William 


the Protestant Episcopal 


three outrageous heresies embodied 
entitled 


and 


part: 


supernaturalism and filling it with 
uralism. 


with Darwinism and Marxism.” 


mailed for 25 cents. 


Publishers 





Bishop Brown’s Bad Book 


Montgomery Brown has been 
officially summoned to appear before a Court of 
Church at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 27, 1924, to be tried for the twenty- 


Communism 


Christianism 


In reply to his summons Bishop Brown says in 
“My heresy does not consist in rejecting the 
theology of the Christian interpretation of redemp- 
tive religion but in emptying it of its traditional 


In this way I still hold to the Gods of 
the Old and New Testaments, but I empty them 
of their Mosaism and Paulinism and refill them 


A copy of “Communism and Christianism,” 224 
pages, now in its 150th thousand, together with a 
copy of “‘Heresy,’”’ a magazine about the trial, re- 
vealing the bankruptcy of Orthodoxy, 


Bradford-Brown Educational Co., Inc. 
GALION, OHIO 





in his book 


scientific nat- 


will be 








As a subscriber to The i" 
Christian Century you |: 
are entitled to purchase jf" 
books from The Christian 
Century Press on credit. 
(Or you may pay cash, if you wish.) 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please send me the following books. 
them September 1 (or cash enclosed herewith) : 











I will pay for 
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« number of students of any other de- 


ertment. 





Prof. Eastal 
Dean Shaig 
Connell, 
cial attent) 
tian and » 
CiVilizatig 





ederal Council Leads 

we for World Court 

At hearings recently held before the 
committee of the United States Sen- 
in favor of American participation in 
a World Court, the Federal Council of 
nurches has taken a leading part. Backed 
‘ representatives of most of the com- 
wnions represented in the council, as 
‘las by southern Baptists, Unitarians, 
iiversalists and Hebrews, Bishop 
varles H. Brent, of Buffalo, made the 
speech on behalf of the church- 
Many other organizations, such as 
» American Federation of Labor, the 
Farm Association, the Ameri 
Bar Association, the United States 
ramber of Commerce, educational socie- 
sand all the great women’s bodics, also 
sported the proposal. 
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assachusetts 
or = Carding 
iccorded rm. 
heir retun 
ce the que 
dolidge wil Kripture Circulation 
Reaches High Point 
More than seven million 
tures were issued by the American 
e Society last year, an increase oi 
222 over the circulation of 1922. Oj 
nese, 3,856,100 were issued in New York 
d 3,254,090 in foreign lands. Despite 
the catastrophe that befell the society 
when its plates for Japanese, Chinese, 
Samese and Filipino scriptures were d« 
red in the Tokyo earthquake, the cir- 
of the Bible reached new height: 
the far east as well as in other fields. 


cation copies 0! 





S education 
founded in 
hodist Cen. 
f the board 
an integra 
henceforth 
In the five 
orthwester 
cation has 
ate depart. 
arly doublkil Presbyterian Leader Takes 
Cleveland Pastorate 
Dr. Wiliam Hiram Foulkes, for six 
} general secretary of the New Era 
oganization of the general council of thx 
he ntthern Presbyterian church, has an 
nounced his acceptance of the pastorat: 
Ou od the Old Stone (First) Presbyterian 


of Cleveland, O. Dr. Foulkes 
iSe il sever his connection with the New 


fm movement on October 1. 
M. C. A. Plans New Type 
it Summer Conference 
. In connection with its summer confer 
3h.) tices in Missouri, the Y. M. C. A. will 
sal. tke not more than fifteen ll | 


ected students from colleges in the s« 













2. 





west, and give them employment on farms 
near Columbia, Mo., from June 6 to Aug 
wt 15. After participating in the regular 


Vark mountain student conference, these 
y for elected boys will be gathered weekly for 
kminar study under 
partment of rural life of the University 
i Missouri. 


ection 


. : 1 
protessors or the 


This study, coming in 
with actual farm work, 
) provide a new method for the develop- 


con- 


1s hoped 





lent of rural leadership among college 
Ur. Mott Thinks 

kurope on the Mend 

John R. Mott, returning from four 
Months in Europe and the near east, 


lates that conditions show a marked im- 
Movement over last year, and that, when 
‘mpared with the situation that obtained 
liree years ago, the gain is almost beyond 
itlief. During his trip through 18 coun- 
mes Dr. Mott was in particular touch 
with the younger generation. “I have 
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found relatively few pessimists among the 
younger generation,” he is reported to 
have said. “There is a hopefulness, ideal- 
ism, and spirit of adventure which is 
highly reassuring. The older generation 
must remember that we have to deal in 
futures and take a long view.” 

G. Campbell Morgan 

Comes to Fifth Avenue 


As stated supply, Dr. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan is to come to the pulpit of the Fifth 
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Avenue Presbyterian church, New York 
City recently resigned by Dr. John Kel- 
man, beginning 1925. Dr 

relieved of all ordinary 
duty. In addition 


1 


January 1, 
n to preaching 
deliver a Bible 
lecture on Friday evenings 


twice on Sundays he wi 


Union Seminary Offers 
City Work Conference 
An interdenominational conference on 


church work in city and industrial com 


Presbyterians Meet in Grand Rapids 


HE 136th GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

of the Presbyterian church in the 
U. S. A. is convening today in the Foun- 
tain Street Baptist church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The remarkable increase in benev- 
olent giving within the past three months 
makes what might have dismal 
convocation gather in an atmosphere of 
optimism. Even the theological thunder- 


been a 
| 


clouds that lie along the herizon fail to 
frighten the Presbyterian commissioners 

Presbyterians rejoice that their modera 
tor, Dr. Charles F. Wishart, pre it of 
the University of Wooster, has sufficiently 
recovered from his recent attack of ty- 


whoid to 


p! open the sessions at Grand 
Rapids. l 
} 
t 


Whether or not Dr. Wishart wil 
e able to preach the annual moderator’s 


sermon has not yet been announced. The 
contest for the new moderators! seems 
to have narrowed down to Dr. Charles 


R. Erdman, profes 1 
ological Seminary, Dr. Ethelbert D. W 
| 
l 





field, resident of Wilson College 

Dr. Clarence E. Macartne lead 
Philadelphia fundamentalists. Of the 
three, Dr. Erdman would appear to have 
the best chance for election. While « 
servative theologically, his irenic spirit 
has won for Prof. Erdman a 


friends in all theological camps 


OUTSTANDING ISSUES 
Following the election of a 


which will indicate the temper 
loom as hi! 


nbly, three 
absorb much of the attention « 


Ne 
ssues 


ass¢ 


missioners. Despite an evident 

upon the part of some lead 
the floor, discussion of the 
rtain Several presbyteri 


Madison, Wis., and ¢ oO, a 


Ing up overtures whicn s 





mit tl northern Presbyt 
whole-hearted rejection of tl 
system, and to put the fore: 
or r t t 
te la the | ( l 
t wa he action of t I ‘ 
dealing with this same issue will doubt 
less inspire the Presbyt« s to give it 
careful consideration. 
Presbyterian theology will again be 


come a storm center when the report of 
the investigation made by the presbytery 
of New York into the teaching of Dr 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, preacher of the 
First Presbyterian church of 

presented 
bly condemned the preaching of Dr. 
dick out of and called upon 
New York presbytery “to take such ac- 
tion as will require the preaching and 
teaching of the First Presbyterian church 
of New York City to conform to the 


The previous general assem 


hand, 


system of doctrine taught in the Confe 
ion of Faith.” Dr. Fosdick immediately 
presented his resignation to the truste¢ 
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l 1 i | ( M to ts vi 
exhausted, but refreshed and 
newed, The missionary work of the church 
ild quickly show a new vigor. 
Interest will attach to the report of the 
ear of working of e new ali 
t < enevolent boards rhe five 
| bee 11 operation o sh t 
e that it ll hardly be possible for 
e assembly to pass judgment as to its 
ficiency Dr. John A. Marqu secre 


ry the Board of National Missions, 
will be unable to attend the Grand Rapids 
and Dr. Wil- 
liam Hiram Foulkes, secretary of the New 
Era Movement, has just ann 
impending returt 


maladjustments as always aj 


meeting because of illness, 
yunced his 
to the pastorate. Such 
pear in the 
transition to new forms of organization 
may be aired, but it i le that the 
benevolent boards will do little more than 
report progress and ask the assembly to 
reserve judgment for another year. 


s probable 
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munities will be held in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York City, June 3-13. 
The program, which has been carefully 
prepared, will include lectures and ad- 
dresses by Rev. W. Russell Bowie, of 
Grace Episcopal church; Rev. William P. 
Merrill, of Brick Presbyterian church; 
Rev. A. W. Beaven, of Lake Avenue Bap- 
tist church, Rochester; Rev. W. P. 
Shriver, of the Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions; Bishop Herbert Ship- 
man, of the Episcopal church; Rev. Ralph 
W. Sockman, of Madison Avenue Metho- 
dist church; Rabbi Wise, of the Free 
Synagogue; Rev. A. E. Keigwin, of West 
End Presbyterian church; Rev. A. Ray 
Petty, of Judson Memorial Baptist church, 
and Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, of South 
Congregational church, Springfield, Mass. 


Jewish Students of World 
Meet in Antwerp 

With eighty delegates, representing 
every country in Europe save Russia, 
present, the world congress of Jewish 
students convened in Antwerp on April 
30. The opening address was made by 
Camille Huysman, famous Belgian social- 
ist and vice-mayor of Antwerp. M. Huys- 
man declared that even stateless nations 
have rights which should not be denied 
them. He paid tribute to the great cul- 
tural achievements of the Jewish race and 
deplored the difficulty of Jewish academic 
youth in those European countries which 
limit their numbers in the universities. 


Jesuits Train Forty Thousand 
Young Americans 

The traditional interest of the Catholic So- 
ciety of Jesus in the education of youth is 
well illustrated by the figures just made public 
showing that, in October 1923, there were 
44,873 young Americans under Jesuit in- 
struction. Of these 25,654 were in the 
college and high school sections, with 
19,401 in university courses. Fordham and 
Georgetown universities between them ac- 
count for 5,610. The number of students 
in Jesuit universities increased in a single 
year from 14,930 to 19,298. Catholic 
sources report that the rapid rate of 
growth is continuing. 


Shortage of Priests 
Felt in France 


France is the latest part of Europe to 
report an embarrassing lack of religious 
leaders. Nearly ten thousand parishes 
of the Roman Catholic church in that 
country, or about a quarter of the total 
number, are now said to be without 
priests. The shortage has already been 
noticeable in the English free churches, 
the church of England and the church of 
Ireland. Now it is being felt on the 
continent. 


Southern Methodists Raise 
Pastors’ Salaries 


During 1923 the average salary of a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, south, was $1,350. The average 
for presiding elders was $3,237. Rental 
value of parsonages is not included in the 
computation. There are now thirty-seven 
congregations in this denomination with 
a membership of more than 1,500. The 
largest is First church, Houston, Tex. 
Fifty-four churches pay salaries to their 
pastors of $5,000 or more. 
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Methodist Conference Forward-Looking 


OMING INTO THE SECOND of 

its four weeks of life the quadrennial 
general conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, in session in Springfield, 
Mass., gave unmistakable signs of its 
liberal spirit. A delegated body repre- 
senting a constituency of more than four 
million can hardly be expected to be 
radical in its point of view, but the 
Springfield conference is certainly much 
more in earnest in seeking a forward- 
looking attitude on modern problems than 
have been its predecessors. When com- 
pared with the session held four years 
ago at Des Moines, the Springfield gather- 
ing has the tone of another and a fresher 
world. 

HIGH SPOTS 

The high points so far have been the 
vote in favor of the plan of unification 
with the southern Methodists and the re- 
ception accorded the student representa- 
tives of the recent Methodist college con- 
vention at Louisville. The three young 
men who were accorded the unusual privi- 
lege of the general conference floor— 
Stanley High, of Boston University, Wal- 
ter A. Mueller, of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, and R. D. Ware, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity—swept the body with the inten- 
sity of their devotion to the search for 
the mind of Christ in relation to present- 
day issues. A retired bishop was heard to 
mutter, “High treason!” when the stu- 
dents presented their views on the war 
issue, but the conference as a whole was 
with them, and ordered a special com- 
mittee to formulate resolutions express- 
ing their approval and support for the 
youth movement within the denomination. 

The action at Springfield, in approving 
by an overwhelming vote the plan for 
unification with the southern branch of 
the church, was no surprise. The size 
of the majority by which the vote passed, 
however, was. That no more than 13 
votes could be mustered in opposition, 
out of more than 800, is astonishing. By 
thus voting the Springfield delegates for 
the first time put the issue up to the 
south. Previously, the south has been 
free to talk while the northerners as- 
sumed the onus of turning down other 
plans. Now the south must do the vot- 
ing. That the process is still a long one 
before the two churches assemble in their 
united general conference seems sure. 

Temperance remains a_ band-wagon 
subject for a Methodist gathering. The 
surest way to win the floor, applause 
and newspaper notice is still to dig up 
some of the many infamies of John Bar- 
leycorn and nail his hide again to the 
rostrum. Dr. Nicholas. Murray Butler’s 
latest bid for fame and political power 
has provided plenty of ammunition for 
the Methodist prohibitionists, and scarcely 
a day passes at Springfield without some 
sort of a dry demonstration. 


ORDINATION OF WOMEN 


The general conference is still in the 
committee stage, and but few important 
subjects have reached the floor of the 
main body. Of those which have, by 
far the most attention was given to the 
report of the commission that has been 
investigating the ordination of women as 
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preachers. For the Methodists this y 
posal was complicated by their system 
itinerancy and conference members) 
whereby every member of an annual ¢ 










ference is guaranteed an appointme 
but that appointment may be to 4 
charge at the discretion of the bish 





The embarrassments that might arise , 







der the application of this rule to wom”, 
were freely portrayed during the deb?” 
on the subject. As a result, the conf adio 
negee ; . maspee 
ence voted to the women full ordinati@f’ 
under the so-called “local-preacher” r + 900 
whereby a person, when appointed to » thi 
charge, has the right to administer 
the sacraments of the church, but is -_ 
a member of an annual conference and An E 
is not in the regular Methodist itinerang Missi 
The debate on this question covered pa ; 
of two days, and cannot be said to ha ow? 
been remarkable for its perception of _ 
sympathy with modern thinking concer * ne 
ing womanhood. Pes 
3 : ; oday 
The Methodists, perhaps without pé¢ i a 
ceiving it, are drifting into somewhat t a 3! 
same position as the federal governme@] ; " 
with a judicial body that really sets tf he 
legislative standards. At Des Moin sion 
four years ago, their judicial committ one 
gave the Methodists their most heated d — 
bate by a decision that would have nail 
clared the use of the articles of religi@,,. 4 
in the admission of church members wihions 
constitutional. At Springfield this sam, ¢}; 
committee, which is headed by Judfing 


Henry Wade Rogers, of the U. S. circt,yp1; 
court, is again rendering decisions of f f on. 
reaching consequence. The first of thelsim 
to draw fire ruled that, under the presefape 
law of the church, the Methodists cart 
recognize only divorces granted on Bimal 
count of adultery, and ministers remarrf}-for 
ing persons divorced for other caus#iry 
may be brought to trial and expellé§jam: 
The general conference upheld the ifvil! 
terpretation, but may attempt to changja 
the law upon which it was based. lis 








RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


The presence of delegates from all t 





continents except Australia is constantly, § 
bringing to the fore questions dealig B: 
with race. Beginning with a strong pre tet 
test against the Japanese exclusion fe@]. ¢ 
ture of the pending Johnson immigrati at 
bill, the Methodists have gone forwat™, 4 
to adopt many powerful resolutions 4 

the race question. Among them all, pe vat 
haps the most important was this, intré let 
duced by E. Stanley Jones, a missionatJ);,, 
from India: 1 


Be it resolved, that we repudiate @ ov 
unchristian and untrue the idea th&® jg} 
certain races are born to inherent am... 
fixed inferiority and subordination. Wig 5), 
stand for the life of open opportuni... 
for all. 1a 

2. That while we note with grat P 
tude their decreasing frequency, . 
nevertheless record our deep sense ¢ 
humiliation before God and man tha '¢ 
the lynchings of Negroes, under wha@ ¢ 
soever provocation, could take plaq@j ar 
within our land of democracy and @:n 
communities in which there are Chrig™ ir 
tian churches. ; 

3. That we deplore as unpatriot 
and unchristian movements, policié 
and programs in many sections, thay 
(Continued on Page 674.) 
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Mmallpox by general vaccination. 
frform movements this veteran mission- 


Ave done in Santo Domingo. 


THE 





pastor Conducts Own 

Radio Station 

At Greentown, Ind., Rev. Clifford L. 
White of the Disciples church has in- 
¢alled his own 25-watt radio and broad- 
asting station at a cost of about $1,000. 
from this Mr. White goes on the air every 
sight, except Sunday, between six and 
even. He says that he has found it wise 
make some outstanding point in his 
adio talks at least once every minute, 
sobably on account of the habit of the 
adio fan tuning off at almost any point in 
ispeech. The station, which is conducted 
ta cost of about $18 a month, has a range 
200 miles. It has been heard, however, 
. thirty-six states, four Canadian prov- 
inces, and Cuba. 


An Example of the Modern 
Missionary’s Service 
In Nanking, China, the veteran medical 
missionary, Dr. W. E. Macklin, presents 
an interesting example of the many ways 
which the Christian missionary can 
oday help to create a better environment 
or the progress of the gospel. Working 
or 35 years in the demanding atmosphere 
of a missionary hospital, Dr. Macklin, 
who is a member of the Disciples mis- 
sion, is now serving as advisor to the 
government on public health, and his 
translation of the United States Army 
xealth book for Manila has been published 
ty the Chinese authorities in three edi- 
ons. Last summer Dr. Macklin taught 
1class in first aid at the Y. M. C. A. 
ind helped to conduct a campaign for 
yublic health through the same organiza- 
ion. Lectures and tracts prepared by 
iim were published in the Chinese daily 
apers. Recently he has taken a leading 
art in a widespread campaign to combat 
In all 


wy is a leader, translating the books, 
amphlets and articles that he believes 
rill work most effectively against opium, 
ambling, vice, and the cigarette evil. 
lis mission has a right to be proud of 
uch a type and range of Christian service. 


lishop McConnell Pays Tribute 

» Santo Domingo Mission 

Bishop F. J. McConnell, of the Metho- 
ist church, who is just back from a trip 


32 Santo Domingo, is loud in praise of the 


lan whereby the denominations at work 
1 that island have pooled their resources, 
0 that converts are admitted to the 
vangelical church and hear nothing of 
fethodists, Baptists, Presbyterians or 
disciples. The missions, says the bishop, 
}0 not say to the people, as the American 
overnment tries to say, “You poor be- 
ghted souls, please stand still in your 
acks while we do you good.” On the 
mtrary, the educational and the medical 
ork as well as the evangelical is all 
1aped to develop the Dominican people 
dependently along lines of national, 
itural self-expression. In the words of 
e bishop: “Take it all around, it was 
most heartening experience. I don't 
ant to take back what I have said about 
‘nominationalism, but it was a joy to 
ink of belonging to a Methodism which 
uld so put the merely denominational 

the secondary place as our workers 
I was 
oud of the way our home board has 








CHRISTIAN 


stood for the plans of the committee on 
Christian work in Santo Domingo. In 
these days of elaborate ecclesiastical pro 
grams it was a delight to spend a little 
time in a field where the machinery has 
been reduced to a minimum, where every 
worker seemed to be filled with a pur- 
pose to point men to Christ indeed, but 
to keep out of men’s way—and out of 
Christ’s way—as the men and the Christ 
come together.” 


Summer Schools of 
Religious Education 

The International Council of 
Education announces that it will hold 
three summer schools during 1924, 
follows: Geneva Glen, Colo., June 30-July 
18; Lake Geneva, Wis., July 21-August 
7: Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., August 
11-29. Every aspect of religious educa- 
tion, touching both the needs of local 
church and of the community at large, 
will be covered in these sessions. 


Religious 


as 


the 


Canadian Church Union in 


EARINGS NOW BEING HELD be- 

fore a committee of the Canadian house 
of parliament will decide whether or not 
the proposed union of the Methodist, Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian of 
the dominion is to go immediately into ef- 
fect. Recently, the legislature of the prov- 
ince of Ontario gave the movement its first 
great setback by amending the union bill so 
that every individual congregation would be 
required to vote itself into the united church, 
rather than having all the congregations of 
the present denominations included unless 
they separately voted themselves out. The 


churches 


unionists refused to accept the amendment 
and withdrew the enabling bill until a more 
propitious time. Now the same fight, in 


essence, is on at Ottawa, where the bill for 
Canada as a whole is up for final passage. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGITATION 

The movement toward union between the 
three denominations is fifteen years old. It 
originated in the practical necessities of local 
communities that were desperately striving 
to support the churches of several competing 
denominations where one strong congrega- 
tion would have adequately met all the spirit- 
ual needs of the locality. From this there 
grew the vision of a great Protestant church, 
peculiarly Canadian, and thus free from the 
dominance of a church of England or a 
church of Scotland, and free, because of its 
position in a country still so largely undevel- 
oped, to set the pace for church union the 
world around. 

Until recently the progress toward this 
union has been almost unchecked. Now, how- 
ever, violent opposition has arisen within a 
certain portion of Canadian Presbyterianism. 
Methodists and Congregationalists are still 
a unit for the merger. Their Presbyterian 
opponents, although beaten in the church as- 
semblies, are carrying on their fight with 
such vigor and bitterness that, whatever the 
immediate result, there can be none of that 
union of spirit out of which great spiritual 
triumphs might be expected to grow. 

The forces still attempting to carry 
through the union are now raising the issue 
of church against state. They hold that this 
is a question for the churches concerned to 
decide for themselves, with the state to do no 
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Catholic Schedule for 
Christian Reunion 
Father Augustine Galen, a Benedictine 
monk and president of the Catholic Union, 
a society recently formed by members of 
the Benedictine order resident in Austria, 


is about to tour the United States in an 





effort to arouse interest in a program of 
Christian reunion outlined by the society. 
The immediate objective of the Catholic 
Union is the reunion of the Roman and 
Eastern churches. But after this is ac- 
complished it is felt that the further re- 
union of all Christendom can occur. It 
is said that these Catholics hold that 
some sort of a working union will be 
possible between most Protestants after 
no more than a few years additional 


irty or forty 
see the Anglicans added to this 
group. Union between east and west, to 
heal the old split betw Constantinople 
and Rome, me within a hun- 
dred years further union be- 


education, and that another tl 
years will 


een 
ought to cx 


But the 


Balance 


the formal 
ratification for anything that church assem- 
blies may do. Against this the 
strongest argument of the anti-unionists has 
undoubtedly been that the property rights in- 
volved make it incumbent upon the state to 
see that justice is being given all the parties 
involved. 


more than offering necessary 


elect to 


ANTI-METHODIST SENTIMENT 

“Opposition includes not only the militant 
anti-union elements in Presbyterian 
church,” says a keen observer of the struggle 
at Ottawa, “but also the the 
Anglican, Roman Catholic and other neutral 
denominations who feel that the Presbyterian 
minority is being harshly dealt with. There 
is also in some quarters a prejudice against 
great mergers in religious matters similar to 
the prejudice against monopolistic tendencies 
in business. Moreover, there is in Canada 
described as an anti-Methodist 
sentiment, Methodists being particularly as- 
sociated in the minds of anti-prohibitionists 
and other so-called liberal elements with the 
aggressive legislative movements which by 
their alleged intolerance are designed to take 
the joy out of life for the less religiously 
inclined. And church union, it is said, will 
greatly increase the prestige of the Method- 
ist church. 

“The Presbyterian church, hitherto one of 
the dominant denominations in Canada, has 
been wrecked by the union movement, what- 
ever the outcome now. Even if union were 
dropped today, the cleavage that has been 
developed among Presbyterians could not be 
healed in less than a generation. If union 
is consummated there will be a substantial 
dissenting body which will insist on being 
known as the simon-pure Presbyterian church 
of Canada. And there will no doubt be an 
exodus of private members and adherents out 
of the Presbyterian church into other neutral 
denominations like the Anglicans and Bap- 
tists. While the unionist Presbyterians are 
able to show a substantial majority in their 
church assemblies, it is evident they will not 
carry into union anything like the total 
strength of their organization. They will 
therefore in the Union church be outnum- 
bered and overshadowed by the Methodists.” 





the 


elements in 


what may be 
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tween Protestants and Catholics seems 


so remote that the Benedictines do not, 


put it on their schedule at all. 


Rockefeller Foundation Reports 
Service for 1923 

The Rockefeller Foundation, through 
its president, Dr. George E. Vincent, re- 
ports twenty outstanding examples of in- 
ternational service rendered during 1923. 
These include fellowship funds supplied 
636 advanced students in 29 countries; 
interchange institutes for 54 public health 
officers from 27 nations supported through 
the League of Nations; international visits 
for one commission and 24 visiting pro- 
fessors; emergency relief in medical liter- 
ature or laboratory equipment and sup- 
plies in 15 European countries; scientific 
material furnished Japan after the earth- 
quake and extension of the use of the 
laboratories of the Peking Union Medical 
College to Japanese medical 
schools or institutes of hygiene at Har- 
vard, London, Prague, Warsaw, and Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, continued to receive sup- 
port; nurse training at Yale University 


scientists; 


and in France, Belgium, Brazil, China 
and the Philippines was supported; a com- 
prehensive attack upon yellow fever in 


Brazil was planned; demonstrations in 
malaria control in twelve American states 
were shared in and malaria surveys were 


made in America, Brazil, Australia, 
Nicaragua, Porto Rico, Salvador, the 


Philippines and Palestine; anti-hookworm 
work was either continued or begun in 


conjunction with twenty governments; 
183 county health organizations in the 
United States, New Brunswick and 


Brazil received help; the medical schools 
of Belgium, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, Turkey, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, Siam, 
Canada, England, Scotland, Wales, the 
Netherlands, Mexico and Colombia were 
studied; £280,750 was offered for the 
development of medical education in cer- 
tain universities of the British Isles; 
$500,000 was given the University of Al- 
berta and $250,000 pledged the University 
of Pennsylvania toward medical buildings 
the medical school and hospital in Peking 
was supported; two other medical schools 
and 25 hospitals in China were aided; the 
disease reporting service of the health 
section of the League of Nations was 
supported, and several other conspicuous 
lines of service in international hygiene 
were developed. 


Congregationalists Have 
75 Women Ministers 

According to the latest year book, the 
Congregationalists have women who 
have been ordained as ministers, of whom 
17 are in sole charge of churches. These 
are Rev. Mrs. Anna M. Blandford, Water- 
loo, Ia.; Rev. Mrs. Ellen C. Bradley, 
Comfrey, Minn.; Rev. Bessie F. Crowell, 
Ph.D., Union, Me.; Rev. Rhoda J. Dickin- 
son, Roundup, Mont.; Rev. Sarah A. 
Dixon, Ph.D., Hyannis, Mass.; Rev. Eu- 
phemia Drysdale, Windsor, Mass.; Rev 
Grace I. Edwards, Napaug, New Hartford, 


—e 
i) 


Ct.; Rev. Mrs. Jessie Heath, Ferndale, 
Cal.; Rev. Mrs. Ada L. Heyse, Melvin, 
Ill.; Rev. Marian H. Jones, Providence, 
R. L.; Rev. Mary F. Macomber, Central 


Village, Ct.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; 


Rev. Eva S. Osburn, M.D., 
Rev. Carrie Rideout, Mil: 
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>) 
ford, Me.; Rev. Mrs. Rosa A. Robb, Lin- ported by various European missionang 2 
coln, Neb.; Rev. Ruth F. Sergeant,Spring- societies, but “orphaned” by the war an ant 
field, Me.; Rev. Annie E. Switzer, Severy, the impossible economic conditions ; — 
Kans.; Rev. Mabel T. Winch, East Ar- Europe which followed. The amoum a 
lington, Vt. sent to these fields were grouped as fo — 
: F lows: Africa, $90,238; China, $217,7%8 // 
A Life Spent in India, $127,448; Japan, $12,299; and Perfiqes 
Journeyings sia, $55. These amounts include quarterim // 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder of the support for a number of vast fields ini 
Christian Endeavor society, states that, cluding literally thousands of congregafl (¢ 
of the 110 cities in the world with popula- tions and preaching stations, which ar ar 
tions in excess of 300,000 he has visited still wholly dependent upon the National 
all but six—Hankow, Chungking and Lutheran Council for their existence = 
Changsha in China; Hyderabad, India; gf 
Bangkok, Siam; and Odessa, Russia. Dr. Y.M.C.A. Plans New Program nl 
Clark has also visited all the cities of the for Small Cities — 
United States and Canada with popula- In an attempt to meet the special prob. Wy 
tions of more than 50,000. lems that arise in communities with pop. en 
ail ulations of from 5,000 to 25,000, the Y.M 
Socialists Urge Jersey C.A. is holding a special conference a — 
Pastors to Cooperate Blue Ridge, N. C., May 31 to June 2. Ii 7) 
Socialists of Hudson county, New Jer- is said the association programs in towns See 
sey, have called upon the clergy of the of this size are generally reproductions off (; 
county to cooperate with them in pro- the programs that have been worked oul 
testing against a military demonstration originally for much larger places, and (¢ 
to be held at Pershing field, Jersey City, that, by promoting cooperative effort with W~ 
on Memorial Day. It is not known what all Christian organizations, a much more <é 
response has been received to the ad-_ effective type of service can be evolved] ¥~* 
vances thus made. It is in the effort to discover this improved§ {¢/ 
service that the Blue Ridge conference Ys 
Lutherans Generous will he held. po 
to World Causes — 
Nearly six and a half millions of dol- Russian Church to Hold = 
lars, given by the Lutheran people of Ecumenical Assembly ws 
America for the relief of human suffering Sometime during 1925 the Orthodox — 
in Europe and other parts of the world, church of Russia will hold an ecumeni-§ ~ 
have been collected and distributed by the cal assembly. The notice sent to the Rus- = 
relief and reconstruction department of sian clergy, as printed in the press of y 
the National Lutheran Council up to Moscow, says, in part: “Sixteen hundredf qn 
April, 1924. Of this total $3,626,810.00 years have passed since the second ecu- f 
the estimated valuation of 2,901,448 pounds menical assembly was held in 325; the See 
of clothing which was donated to the poor assembly which laid the firm foundation ‘ 
in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, of the communal government of the‘ 
Latvia, Poland and Russia, and other church and entrusted this government.“ 
countries, and $203,625.93 represents the to a community instead of to a singley™ 
sum paid for transporting this clothing man. Anniversaries are always celebrated§ 4 
from New York to its destinations. An- in one way or another. A suggestion ist & 
other large item in the list is a total of involuntarily creeping into our hearts that -“4 
$447,839.79 which American Lutheran no better way of celebrating this event| ™ 
churches have given for the support of could be thought of than by calling on a= 
the foreign mission fields formerly sup- this day a new ecumenical assembly off ° 
—— a ae a a iw 
THE RELIGION of the SOCIAL PASSION . 
By CHARLES HENRY DICKINSON lg 
“Maze 8 engwhere is medicine for our sick time. An enkindling book by a true modern prophet.""— Edward s 
“Gives on almost startlingly frank diagnosis of the greut religious problem confronting men today.’’"—Gerald Birney j 
| “This book has gripped me ever since I first saw it !n manuscript.”—Charies Clayton Morrtson ~~ 
| “I know of no other book which comes so near to formulating my own religious convictions.""—Charles A. Ellwood ey 
“A healthy book for the times.’"—Peter Ainsite. 
| “The book a eaeens from ita opening statement.” —The Congregattonalst. . ” f 
“None but s Chntetan could Save Geiten this ane and noble book.""—The Expostior Price $1 75 ® 
NS 


This book 
style, and witb 
funerals, the minister's reading, 


who are interested in the church and religion. 





WE PAY POSTAGE 


The Christian Century Press, 440 So. Dearborn St., , Chicago 


THE MINISTER’S EVERYDAY LIFE 


By LLOYD C. DOU 


ives practical suggestions to ministers on the problems that confront them. 


GLAS 


In a clear journalistic 


eiiclous humor, it treate of marriages, church finances, sermon preparation, the visitation of the sick, 
and other matters that will confront the minister daily, including the personal 
problems and confidences upon which his counsel and advice are sought 

It ig an unusual book and will be read with delight not only by sinisters, but by any 


Price $1.75 
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MINISTERS CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE 


As we have founé a way to be to belp at a vital point many ministers are co-operating. Ask for particu- 
eermeon-erganising scrvies. 


ALSO NOTB—It you nave real platform power and eeuld do seme lecturing, we have a service 
he lecture piatiorm. Write us ff you care te supplement your insome by 


Edward < mherst Ott, Dean, Scheel of Chautauqua and Lyeeum Arts, Ithaca Conservatory, Ithaca, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publishers since 1817 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





ERASMUS 


A STUDY OF HIS LIFE, OF 


HIS IDEALS, 


AND OF HIS PLACE IN HISTORY 


By Preserved Smith, Ph.D. 


Professor 


The Archbishop of Upsala (Sweden), 


The New York Times, 
exciting and absorbing a narrative. 
irony of the work, as well as of its topic. 


Old Testament Criticism 
By Edward McQueen Gray 


“A brief study, by an acknowled ged authority, of the 
rise and progress of Old Testament Criticism from the 
second century to the end of the eighteenth. Nowhere 
else in the Enelish language, so far as we know, is in a 


concise and valuable review to be found.”—Thke C 


gationalist 


nere- 


$2.50 


The Mystery of Religion 
By Everett Dean Martin 


What is religion? Has it any r al bearing 
and the facts of human relationship? The author of “The 
Behavior of Crowds” here scientifically analyzes, in the 
light of social psychology, the ceremonials and the inner 
meaning of religion as a fundamental human need. $3.00 


on morality 


A Magician Among the Spirits 
By Houdini 


A master magician reveals the results of years of study 
of noted medit ims and of spiritualistic phenomena of all 
kinds. This account of his adventures during his investi- 
gations, and the striking conclusions to which he has been 
forced, form a valuable chapter in the crusade for truth. 

$4.00 


Grover Cleveland: The Man and 
the Statesman 
By Robert McElroy 


Edwards Professor of History, Princeton University 
With an Introduction by Elihu Root 


“Dr. McElroy has written this life-story impartially; 
and yet vividly. His two volumes deserve a place among 
the few political biographies that stand out conspicuously 
as literature.”’—Lawrence F. Abbott in the New York 
Herald. Two Volumes, Boxed, $10.00 


of Histor 


referring to Dr. 


reviewing it, added to this: 
It is impossible to convey a sense of the urbane wit and latent 
lo savor that delight, 


, Cornell Universit 


said: 
“American scholarship has the honor of having produced the finest book in my knowledge on 
Erasmus.” 


Smith’s brilliant biography, 


“Tt is a triumph to make of a man’s life so 


you must read ‘Erasmus’.” $4.00 


The American Mind in Action 
By Harvey O’ Higgins 

A keen anal 

exemplified tn the lives and 

standing Amert 

the reader as with a magic spell from beginning to en 

—Boston Transcript $3 


ysis of the typical American attitude, a 
personalities of a dozen out- 
interesting, holding 


cans. “Absorbingly 


Thackeray and His Daughter 
Edited by Hester Thackeray Ritchie 


The hitherto blished correspondence between 
Thackeray and his children, with the journal of his 
daughter and many delightful drawings by Thackeray. 
“A record which no one who would know Thackeray in 


the richness of his personality can afford to miss.”-—Net 


York Evening Post $5.00 


Adjusting Immigrant and 
Industry 
By William M. Leiserson 


A discussion by a world authorit 
of the adjustment of the immi 
f h s arrival 


of the many aspects 
American industrial 


rant to 
conditions, from the time in this country to 


his development into a self-supporting American citizen 


$2.50 


In the Footsteps of the Lincolns 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


The absorbing and epic story of the 
of courage 
in the person of 
early manhood. 


Seven generations 
us and industrious pioneers which culminated 
nd of Lincoln's own 


$4.00 


Abraham Lincoln, a 
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the Orthodox church. To deal with the 
practical side of the assembly, the synod 
has decided to call shortly after Easter, 
in Moscow, a pre-assembly conference of 
bishops, archbishops, pastors and citi- 
zens. The place in which the ecumenical 
assembly will be held has not yet been 
decided by the synod, but probably it will 
be in either Moscow or Constantinople.” 
The pre-assembly conference, which was 
expected to begin its sessions on May 11, 
announces as its seven main topics of 
concern the straightening out of the diffi- 
culties that have arisen in connection with 
former Patriarch Tikhon; reforms in the 
governing body of the church; the issues 
presented by the Old Believers and other 
sectarian bodies within Russia; the es- 
tablishment of a committee for the regu- 
lation of the church canons and the posi- 
tion of the church in its relations with the 
government; questions dealing with the 
ritual and other observances of the 


METHODIST CONFERENCE 
FORWARD-LOOKING 
(Continued from page 670.) 


discriminate against and humiliate 
aliens, merely as aliens, or as aliens 
ineligible to naturalization, and that 
single out certain races and religious 
groups for discriminatory and un- 
friendly treatment. We urge a federal 
law raising the standards for admis- 
sion into the United States, applying it 
to all peoples alike, and granting the 
privileges of citizenship to all persons 
thus admitted and lawfully residing in 
the United States who duly qualify 
regardless of their race, color or na- 
tionality. 


MESSAGE FROM RUSSIAN CHURCH 


It sometimes happens that, in the con- 
fusion of great gatherings of this kind, 
momentous events pass almost unnoticed. 
This was the case last Saturday, May 10, 
when, at about the time for adjournment, 
the secretary, without 
read this cablegram 
Eudeakim of the 
church: 


_ Holy synod sends fraternal greet- 
ings to your great conference, trust- 
ing that the Holy Spirit will guide you 
wisely at this time of unprecedented 
need for world peace. Our church will 
never forget the Samaritan service 
which Bishop Blake, Nuelsen, Doctors 
Hartman, Hecker, and your whole 
church have unselfishly rendered us. 
May this be the beginning of closer 
friendship for our churches and na- 
tions. 


previous notice, 
from Metropolitan 
Russian Orthodox 


Behind this message lies, of course, the 
whole story of the gallant adventure of 
faith whereby Bishop Blake and his as- 
sociates, unofficially gathering funds 
throughout the United States, have re- 
established two theological seminaries in 
Russia and expect to set eight more such 
institutions to running. This is the first 
time, so far as is known, in which the 
Russian church has, of its own accord, 
suggested closer contacts with any church 
of the west. That it should have chosen 
to address American Methodists in this 
fashion, at a time when all sorts of ad- 
vances are being made from other and 
more traditional quarters, is worthy of 
more than passing note. 
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Wilson’s Topical and 
Textual Index 


for 
Preachers and Teachers 


By this system, index the best you 
read in books, and file clippings. 


It is almost automatic, and is inex- 
pensive. 


Highly Commended. Circulars. 
WILSON:INDEX CO., East Haddam, Conn. 











Northwestern University 
Department of Religious Education 


Largest graduate Department in a great 
University. ost important Religious 
Education Center in More than 
10,000 children in Week-Day classes in 
near-by communities. Greater Chicago has 
300 Vacatien Church Schoels. Specialists 
of Seaff supervise programs, develop 
curricula, ete. Students have supervised 
field contacts. 


1 UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 
GRADUATE DEGREES, A.M, Ph.D 
Summer Session, eight weeks, June 22- Aug. 16,1924 
For information write 
Professor Johan E. Stout Evanston, Ill. 
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Fifty Thousand 
RUSSIAN Children 


scattered about in all European 
Countries, children, who “don’t 
belong”! But I think they be- 
long to everybody—TO US ALL. 


Will You Help Us to 
Feed Them? 


Will You Help Us to 
Clothe Them? 


They are growing up in ignor- 
ance, without education and 
instruction. 


Will You Help Us to 
Educate Them? 


American Committee for 
RELIEF OF RUSSIAN 


REFUGEE CHILDREN 
Room 502-489 Fifth Ave., New York 








































Carbon Papers and 
Inked Ribbons produce 
Permanent Records 


7 Special Prices to 
Religious and Charitable Organizations 


Samples on request. Correspondence invited. 


PERMAGRAPH CARBON & RIBBON CO. 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 











Church Seating, Pulpits, = } 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH, 
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WAS there a physical Rosurrection? 
McCLURE’S CONTENTS 


A complete authoritative primer of the 
New Testament higher criticism. The 
views of world scholarship and modern 
science. For those with no previous ac- 
quaintance of the subject. $1.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearbern St., Chicage, Ill. 











RELIGION FOR TODAY 


Seven Addresses By 
HENRY KENDALL BOOTH, D. D. 


Send 50c for a postpaid copy “ this thought-pro- 


voking 
Address: F. DARWIN SMITH, | 
38 Pine Avenue 7 Long Beach, Calif 








Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


§ An interdenominational school of theology for college 
graduates. A four years’ course provides opportunity for 
theological research and professional training for the 
pastorate, religious education, and other specialized types 
of religious work in city and country eommuasities, and for 
foreign service. Offers Bachelor's, Master's and Doetor's 
degrees in Theology and, in cooperation with Columbia 
University and Teachers College, the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy im education and in the 
philosophy and history of religion. 


Summer Conference on Church Work in City and 
Industrial Communities, June 3-13. ss 

Midsummer Conference for ministers and religious work- 
ers, July 7-18, with leeturee by the Reverend Wm. Pierson 
Merrill, D.D., Charles I. Lambert, M.D., Professors Wm 
Adains Brown, Harrison S. Elliott, Justin W. Nixon of 
Rochester Theological Seminary and others. 


Eighty-nioth academic year begins September 24, 1924. 
For catalogue and information, address: 
The Reverend Charles R. Gillett, D.D., Dean of Students, 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 














Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 
Fifty-ninth year opens August 18,1924 





Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Religious Education 
Research Social Service Foreign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of Uni- 
versity of California. Graduate degrees. 
Opportunities for self support 


Come to California to study. 


Herman F. Swartz, President 



































LINCOLN ortrrs 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Says the Congregationlist: “These poems | bring joy 
and satisfaction to all lovers of real poetry. 


Price $1.50 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St. 
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church; problems concerning convents, 
and the question of the calendar. 


Methodist Bishop’s Attitude 
Hinders Hindu Cooperation 


At the session of the Central Confer- 
ence for Southern Asia of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, held recently in India, 
an episcopal address, written by Bishop 
H. Lester Smith, of Bangalore, but 
signed by all the bishops of the church, 
was delivered, which has stirred up vio- 
lent criticism in India. In the course of 
the address the Methodist bishops said: 
‘There is lukewarmness in preaching for 
an immediate verdict and for an uncon- 
ditional surrender in many _ quarters. 
There is a demand from without, which 
js met with traitorous acquiescence from 
within the fold of the Christian ministry 
in India, that we abandon our effort to 
proselyte from Hinduism and Islam and 
be content to merely proclaim the good 
news of the gospel. . . It is pathetic how 
eager leading Hindus are to find common 
ground with Christianity and to have the 
aders of the Christian faith agree that 
there was no antagonism between the 
two faiths but that fundamentally they 
were one. Again and again, in meetings 
for educated non-Christians has the chair- 
man endeavored to so interpret our words 
# to justify this statement. It is pathetic 
iso to see some of our Christian leaders 
without a sure conviction upon this mat- 
ter. They are flattered by this friendli- 
ness.” In commenting upon this the In- 
dian Social Reformer, one of the most 
liberal papers in India, said: “We may 
assure the bishops that they are mistaken 
in thinking that the leading Hindus are 
pathetically eager to find common ground 
with Christianity, and to have the leaders 
of the Christian faith agree that, funda- 
mentally, Hinduism and Christianity are 
one. The leading Hindus are absolutely 
indifferent to the opinion of ‘the leaders 
of the Christian faith,’ and we cannot help 
thinking that it is unfair for Christian 
bodies, which have invited non-Christians 
to show them how they can 
with Hindus in social and 


cooperate 
humanitarian 


STORIES OF 
SHEPHERD LIFE 


By ELIZABETH MILLER LOBINGIER 





A New Primary Course 
of Study 
for the 
Church School 
Week-day School of Religion 
Church Vacation School 





$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
Pupil’s envelope 75 cents; postpaid 80 cents 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 


Apocryphal 
New 
Testament 


Being the APOCRYPHAL 
GOSPELS, ACTS, EPIS- 
TLES, and APOCALYPSES 
with other and 
fragments translated 


narratives 
newly 


By 
MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES 


The first book to supply the 
English reader with a com- 
prehensive view of the apoc- 
ryphal literature connected 
with the New Testament. It 
contains fresh translations of 
all the important texts, and 
makes available the results 
of recent researches into their 
origin, history, and value. 
“Upon Christian Literature 
and Art—in other words, upon 
the imagination of all Chris- 
tendom — these books have 
had an immense influence. 
They have left a mark upon 
our beliefs, our poetry, our 
romance, our sculpture, and 
our painting, of which few 
realize the extent and depth.” 


Net $3.50 


Oxford University Press 
cAmerican Branch 


35 West 32nd Street, New York City 











Make Your Church 
Buildings Flexible 
WISN Sectionfold Partitions turn large 
rooms into rooms of just the desired gize 
for classes, special mectings,etc. Adaptable to old 
buildings as well as new. , 


Send for Catalog Na 17 
The J.G. WILSON Corp. 


11 East 36th St., New York City“ 
Offices in all principal cities 

















Communion Ware of Quality 


Sn ales a) Best materials. Finest workmanshi 
ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 
MESSE, Send for Illustrated Cache with 
REDUCED PRICES 


a COMMUNION SERVICE co. 
Room g@y_ 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia, Pa, 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Communion Ware—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct 
from our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 4 Greenville, Ill 
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EUROPE 


Dr. Allen's thirtieth European tour 

England, France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy—S. S. Leviathan, largest and fast- 
est liner ever built uly 5 to Sept. 1 $845 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 


inclusive 








Send postcard fer free booklet, 


Can a Christian be 
a Soldier? 


A. Ritzl, P.O. Box 381, Orlando, Florida 








5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
AND MINISTERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books 
and handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. 
Good commission. Send for free cata- 
logue and price list. 


GERORGH W. NOBLE, Peblisher 
Dept. J. Momen Bidg. Chicage, TL 











New York Central Christian Church, 
Finis 8. Idieman, Pastor, 142 W. 8ist St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. 











Victor Lantern Slides 


426 Rental Sets 26000 Stock Slides 
Special Slides made-tu- order 

Ask for supplement of 192.4 releases 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. 

279 Victor Bidg. Davenport  lowa 








DO YOU NEED SONG BOOKS? 


Write for returnable copies. We supply song 
books for all departments of church work includ- 
ing Sunday School and choir, also solos, duets, 
male quartets, etc. Send No Money. 

Write—state your needs. We will send ad- 
vance copies at once. Clip this advertisement 


and address Glad Tidings Publishing Co., 
Dept. C. C., 207 S. Wabash Ave., Chicage. Ml, 








AT HOME IN THE BIBLE 


By T. H. DARLOW, author of “Holy Ground,” 
“Vie Sacra,” etc. 

Dr. J. D. Jones in the British Weekly writes: “Ila 
preacher wants to know how mighty and yet bow deli- 
cate a weapon the Scripture can be, let bim turn to 
Mr. Darlow's book. It ia the kind of book I should 
like to put into the hands of a!l young preachers to 
help them to realise how deep a well the Bible is, and 
to show them, as they start their ministerial career, 
what preaching ought to be. For the book deals with 
the great and central things of our Gospel.’ 


Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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work in India, to take up this attitude. 
... The bishop’s attitude makes it im- 
possible for a non-Christian to accept any 
further invitations to speak from a mis- 
sionary platform unless and until it is 
authoritatively repudiated... There is 
much more to be said about this ex- 
traordinary pronouncement which is remi- 
niscent of what we had believed to be a 
vanishing order of ideas.” 


Radio for Overflow 
Meetings 

The First Baptist church of Kansas 
City, Mo., has resorted to the radio to 
solve the problem of overflow congrega- 
tions. While the pastor, Dr. D. J. Evans, 
is speaking in the main auditorium, a 
loud speaker carries his words to addi- 
tional hearers in the lower part of the 
church. 


America’s Foreign Missionary 
Gifts Large 

According to figures furnished by the 
International Missionary Council from i 
office in London, the United States and 
Canada are putting $5,691,000 a year into 
Christian missionary work in India; $9,- 
862,000 into China, and $3,264,000 into 
Japan. At the same time, the societies 
of Great Britain and Ireland, although 
hard hit by post-war conditions, are giv- 
ing £620,000 to India, £325,000 to China, 
and £21,000 to Japan 
Nonsectarian Chapel for 
California Hikers 

On a commanding point in the Sierra 
Madres, 
non-sectarian chapel of singular beauty 


overlooking Pasadena, Calif., a 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


has just been completed. Built of rock 
blasted from the mountain side, Christ 
chapel, as it is called, is expected to prove 
a goal for large numbers of hikers who 
frequent these mountains. The first serv- 
ices were held on Easter, when the beau- 
tiful chimes, echoing far up the gorges 
and canyons, proved that the edifice will 
have a ministry even beyond that within 
its own walls. 


Anglicans Must Reform, 
Says Bishop 
“Unless the Anglican church shows it- 
self to be capable of radical reconstruc- 
tion and reform and of adapting itself to 
new conditions in new days,” the bishop 
of Aberdeen recently told a church gather- 
ing in London, “it is going the way of 
the dinosaurus and the brontosaurus. In 
thousands of our parishes we are content 
to muddle along instead of learning new 
methods and ways. We learn nothing 
nd forget nothing, obstinate and cling- 
ssolete ways, teaching the faith 
ad language which our youth 
i't understand. Why do we allow 
rselves to be bound by senile teaching? 
Because we allow our church services to 
be the services of the Hanoverian and 
Victorian ages we are losing thousands 
vho have a true longing for the church 
of God.” 


Now They’re on the 
Phonograph 

Not contented with what the chautau- 
quas can do to spread the glad tidings, 
William Jennings Bryan is having all his 
lectures brought out in other forms. Of 
these, the phonograph record and the 
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moving picture film are to be most em. 
ployed. What a bit of social history 
might be inscribed on a single record 
with the “Cross of gold” on one side and 
the “Immortality and the virgin birth” 
speech on the other! 


Howard University Plans 
Extension Courses 

The school of religion of Howard Uni. 
versity, Washington, D. C., has launched 
a campaign to raise $500,000, whereby to 
increase its scope of service. Additional 
courses in residence are to be offered and 
an extension department will be developed 
for the help of non-resident students 
There are to-day about 4,800,000 colored 
communicants in the Christian churches 
of America. About 1,600 new Negro 
preachers are required every year. At 
present not more than one hundred of 
these have attended a divinity school. The 
rest must be recruited from the laity 
Since the ratio of illiteracy among Negroes 
has been reduced from 70 to 22.9 per cent 
in the last forty years, it is plain that 
the requirements of a trained ministry is 
becoming constantly more inescapable. 


Who Knows This 
Japanese? 

A missionary from Japan, Earl R. Bull 
at present on furlough at 1418 Coit Road 
East Cleveland, O., is desirous of obtain 
ing information about a Japanese one 
resident in Chicago who, between 1855 
and 1868, assisted Dr. Bernard Jean 
3ettelheim to translate the gospels and 
Acts into Japanese. The eightieth anni- 
versary of Dr. Bettelheim’s arrival in the 
Loo Choo islands, Japan, comes in 1926 











Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 


The Goslings 


“Twelve Tests of Character” 








A Study of the American Schools 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Who owns the schools, and why? 


Are your children getting education, or propa- 
ganda? And whose propaganda? 


No man can ask more important questions than 
these; and here for the first time the questions 
are answered in a book. 


Says Floyd Dell: “Written with a magnificent 
and tragic candor.” 


Says H. L. Mencken in the “American Mercury": 
I'd be recreant to my vows at ordination if I did 
not commend his volume unqualifiedly as excellent 
reading. It is, in fact, one of the most interesting 
books I have got through for months. It presents 
a vast mass of scandalous and amusing facts, it 
sorts them out very deftly, and it is very well 
written. Why he has had to publish it himself I 
can’t make out. Are all the regular publishers 
idiots? 


“The Goslings,’ 
$1.00. 


464 pages; cloth, $2; paper, 


, 


“The Goose-Step,’ 
$1.60. 


i8S pages; cloth, $2; paper, 


The two volumes, cloth, $3.00; paper, $1.50. 


For sale at bookstores or sent postage free from 
the publisher. 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California. 














To the thousands all over the world who read each 
new book of Dr. Fosdick’s with growing appreciation, 
this announcement will be of great interest. These 
chapters on the twelve elements of the ideal character 
are written with the same clear vision and forceful 
directness, the same sure instinct for the right word, 
and the same gripping sincerity that characterize all 
Dr. Fosdick’s books. No one can read this book with- 
out gaining a renewed sense of man’s infinite power 
for good, and a clear idea of how the individual can 
direct his natural traits into the right paths. A book 
which has a special appeal at this time of year, when 
things of the spirit have particular significance: 


Cloth, $1.50 


OTHER FOSDICK BOOKS 
always popular as gifts: 
TRILOGY OF “MEANINGS” (A specially bound set) 
The three books uniformly bound in cloth, with morocco ridge, 
gold-stamped, gilt top, with silk marker, in an attractive 
carton $5 
The three books may also be bought singly, as follows: 
THE MEANING OF FAITH... Round corners, pocket size 
Full morocco, gilt edges 
THE MEANING OF PRAYER.. Round corners, pocket size 
Full morocco, gilt edges 
THE MEANING OF SERVICE. Round corners, pocket size 
Full morocco, gilt edges 


THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 
One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship 
$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 





FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each 





Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymnal for American Youth 
I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to Tell to Children 
and Young People. 
II. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 
III. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price, 20 cents each when twelve are ordered 
Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c postpaid 





The Drama in Religious Service 


By MARTHA CANDLER 
Fully Illustrated. 
Will tell you how to get the best effects. Practical information on producing, lighting, costuming. 
Price, $3.00 





Pageants 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
The Light of the World. Price, 15 cents. 
The Song Festival. Price, 15 cents. 
Commonwealth of God. Price, 15 cents. 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 


Price, 25 cents 


Founders of the Faith 


Portraying significant scenes from the life of the early Christians 
Price, 30 cents 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, by Felix 
Adler. Appleton, $1.50 

Bers and Shadows, by Ralph Chaplin. 
Seeds Nearing, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Making a Missionary Church, by Stacy R. War- 
burton Judson Press, $1.75 

The Blue Lion, by Robert Lynd. Doran, $2.50 

The Journal of George Fox, with Introduction by 
Rufus Jones. Dutton, $2.00 

Conflict of Policies in Asia, by Thomas F. Millard 
Century, $4.00 

The Latin Genius, by Anatole France Dodd 
Mead, $2.50 

The Decalogue, by R. H. Charles. T. and T. Clark, 
$2.75. 

The Local Color of the Bible, by Budden and 
Hastings T. and T. Clark, $3.00 

Move Story-Worship Programs, by J. A. Stowell 
Doran, $1.75 

The Editor and His People, Editorials by William 
Allen White. Macmillan, $2.50 


Nellie 





CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Camping Out. A Manual on Organized Camping, 
Edited by L. H. Weir. Macmillan, $2.00. 

Christian Students and World Problems, by Milton 
T. Stauffer. Student Volunteer Movement. 

Wonderful Tales of a Wonderful People, by E. D. 
Goiten. Dutton, $2.00 

Character and Happiness, by Alvin E. Magary. 
Scribners, $1.50. 

Be Square, by William Byron Forbush 
8&c 


Scribners, 





*. o 

To Librarians: 

Let us handle your book orders. 
We will allow you from 30 to 90 
days to pay for books, and will 
grant the regular library dis- 
count. Note: We can secure for 
you any book now in print. Try us. 

THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
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Talks to Young People on Ethics, by Wilson and 
Fairley. 

Black-Eyed Susan, by Joslyn Gray. 
$1.60. 


Scribners, 80c. 


Scribner, 








—. 


Popularizing Science 


Laurence Stallings, in the New York 
World, says that, from the scientific point 
of view, Albere Edward Wiggam, author of 


The New Decalogue of Science 


can envelop H.G. Wells and have room 
for twenty more like him.” 

As a popularizer of science, Mr. Wig- 
gam is doing worthy work in his book, 
which is selling at a continually increasing 
rate, the publishers report. 


Price of book, $3.00 
The Christian Century Press 


440 South Dearborn St. Chicago 





440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














3uild Up Your Library 

NOTE: 

We will secure for you any book 
now published. 

We will allow you from thirty to 
ninety days to pay for same. 

We will pay postage on all orders. 


Correspondence is solicited. We 











To Theological Students and 
Young Ministers 


HIS Spring and Summer several thousands of graduating theolog- 

I ical students will enter regular pastoral work. They will need 

libraries. Other young ministers have only recently taken 

of best books on any pastorates, and have not been able to purchase the books really called 

particular subject, and secure such books for by their new responsibilities. The Christian Century Press considers 

for you as one of its finest possibilities for service the opportunity afforded to 
supply such leaders with whatever books are needed by them. 


gladly give you list 


We make special induce- 
ments to ministers. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Build up your library now. Send us list of books, including current 
books and also encyclopedias, dictionaries, commentaries, etc. All that 
we ask with your order ts that you make a deposit of one-fifth the amount 
of your order: you may have until September 1 to pay the balance— 
either in installments or in a lump sum. 








‘6 . Note: Please indicate with your order from what school you are 
The Little University” graduating, or have graduated. 
Books by F. S. Marvin recommended 
by Lynn Harold Hough in 
The Christian Century 


We pay postage on all orders 
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440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















The Living Past 
A Century of Hope 
The Unity of History 


Progress and History 





AUTUMN TEAL 


Recent Developments in 
European Thought 


The Evolution of World Peace. $3.20 


The Western Races and the 
World 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
HERBERT L. WILLETT :: Editors 


Sold separately or in sets 


Add 10 cents postage 
for each volume 


The Christian Century Press 


THE SPIRIT OF SPRING — which 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


is the spirit of new life and good will 
and hope—is found in this great hymn- 
book of the “united church.” The idea 
of the brotherhood of man, which is 
the idea at the heart of the “new world” 
which is being everywhere celebrated, 
is the very essence of this unusual col- 
lection of hymns. 











A Valid Christianity 
For Today 


By the late Bishop C. D. Williams 


YOANN RR MR 


Bishop Williams’ greatest book. Among the 
chapter titles are: Men of Vision, Christianity 
and the World, The Value of a Man, The 
Confidence of a Certain Faith, The Gospe! of 
Democracy, The Divine Companionship, The 
Universal Christ. Eighteen chapters. 286 
pages. 


Price $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Write The Christian Century 
Press for returnable copy. 
State whether you wish 

cloth or half-leather binding. 
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“DURING MAY 


With Book Orders Amounting to $10 


or more we will include complimentary copies of 
any one of the folowing named books: The Call 
of the Christ, H Willett; The Meaning of Bap- 
tism, C. C. Morrison; The Lose Radiance of the 
Christian Religion, L. P. Jacks; Jy Psychol- 

and the Christian Religion, Cyril E. Hudson; 
ee the Usderomading of Jesus, “V. Simk- 
howitch; Love Off to the War and Orher Poems, 
Clark; Progress, H. L. Willett and others; What 
Chnstianity Means to Me, Lyman Abbott. Indi- 
ate on order coupon which hook you wish. 


Christian Century Press, 440 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 





following. We add also quotations in- 











BOOKS AS 
Commencement Gifts 





The Daily Altar, Willett and 
Morrison. Leather, $2.50; 
cloth, $1.50. 

Twelve Tests of Character, Fos- 
dick. Cloth, $1.50. 

None So Blind, Fitch. ($2.50). 

High Fires, McClure. ($2.00). 

The Dream, H. G. Wells. ($2.50) 

The Gaspards of Pine Croft, 
Ralph Connor. ($2.00). 

The Outline of Science, Thomson. 
+ volumes, at $4.50 each. 

World’s Great Religious Poetry, 
C. M. Hill, Editor. ($5.00). 

Lincoln and Others, Clark. 

1.50). 
' We Pay Postage 


The Christian Century Press 
440 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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SCHOLARLY BOOKS 


ON 


The Bible and Religion 


The Interest of the Bible. J. E. McFadyen 
A revelation of the Bible as alive with interests of 
every kind. ($2.00) 


A Brief Biblical History—Old Testament. F. J. Foakes- 
ackson 
Ao excellent condensed outline, with no raising of 
speculative questions. ($2.00) 


A Brief Biblical History—New Testament 
A condensed outline. ($2.00) 


The Meaning of the Old Testament. Hugh Martin 
Interpreting the Old Testament from the viewpoint of 
moderna echolarship. 


God in a Old Testament. Robert A. Aytoun 
»duction to the right appreciat 7 and under 
star aon of the Old Testament. ($2.00 
watien in Mark’s Gospel. A. T. Robertson 
book of rare qualities of style and thought. ($1.00) 
The reretien New Testament. James Moffatt 
M tt's “new translation” and the autborized version 
arrar ood in parallel columns, with an “Introduction 
to the New Testament.” ($2.50) 
The Minister and His Greek New Testament. A. I 
Robertson 
An invaluable work for scholarly ministers. ($1.75) 
The i istory of Religions. F. W. Hopkins 
An excellent survey of the religions of the world. ($2.50) 
The MMe ral Life and Religion. James a Broecke 
scholarly and interesting. ($2.0C 
m. in the Life at the Early Church. F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson. ($2.5 
A Short Hietory - a Religion. D. C. Somervell! 
From Moses to the present day. ($1.75) 


The Christian Century Priss 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Advertise Your Church 


You can have the announcement of 
your church appear in every issue of 
The Christian Century for a very small 
sum. Write the Advertising Manager 
for rates and suggestions. 











Dr. Joseph Fort Newton’s 


choice of the new books on religion 


In the current issue of the Interna- 
tional Book Review, Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton contributes an article on the 
important new books dealing with the 
subject of religion. Among the volumes 
he selects for favorable comment are the 


dicating his impressions of these books 
and of their authors: 


CAN WE FIND GOD? 
By Arthur B. Patten 

“Exceedingly well-written and 
worth-while, a suggestive study of the 
New Mysticism.” ($1.60) 


SOCIAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WORLD 
By Rufus M. Jones 
“The author is one of the wisest and 
most gracious teachers of the life of the 
spirit in America.”” ($1.75) 


THE RELIGION OF THE SOCIAL 
PASSION 
By Charles Henry Dickinson 
“This book is at once a challenge 
and a portent.” 


MODERN RELIGIOUS CULTS AND 
MOVEMENTS 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins 
“Could hardly have been done in a 
better way, uniting ripe scholarship 
with catholic sympathy and under- 
standing.” ($3.00) 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS AND 
THE FAITH OF PAUL 
By Adolph Deissman 
The work of ‘a master scholar whcse 
learning is lighted and led by the vision 
of a mystic.” ($2.00) 


THE CHARACTER OF PAUL 
By Charles E. Jefferson 

“A book of singular lucidity, beauty 
and intimate insight.”” ($2.25) 


TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 

“A virile, vivid book, as full of color 
as a day in June, as challenging as it 
is charming.” ($1.50) 


A LIVING UNIVERSE 
By L. P. Jacks 

“We are passing out of a dead, in- 
ert, mechanical world into a universe 
alive, aglow with light and power and 
beauty.” Of the author, Dr. Newton 
says: “L. P. Jacks, next to Dean 
Inge, is the one voice to which all 
England listens."” ($1.00) 


REALITIES AND SHAMS 
By L. P. Jacks 

“Our civilization, no less than our 
theology, must be recast. What we 
need is more Light, more Love, more 
Understanding.”” ($1.50) 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
SPIRITUAL IDEAL 
By Felix Adler 
“Nothing else or less will meet our 
need.”” ($1.50) 


SUBURBS OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Ralph Sockman 

“Human, real, with no filigree ora- | 
tory; intimate in its approach and 
searching in its word alike of comfort 
and command.” ($1.50) 
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New Books 


of Sermons 


The God of the Unexpected 
By Charles F. Wishart 
“Heaven in the Making.” “Life's Widest 
Horizon,” “The Servant in the House,” 
“Prayer and Efficiency,” “The Upward Call- 
ing,” with the sermon that lends the title 
to the book, are among the fine productions 
here presented from the eloquent presidest 
of the College of Wooster. ($1.75) 


A Quest for Souls 
By George W. Truett 

New edition. Dr. Truett’s ministry has 
been called “the most remarkable in the 
history of the modern church,” and the 
reason for the statement is not far to seek 
when one reads this series of evangelistic 
sermons and services. ($1.50) 


The New Greatness 
By Frederick F. Shannon 


George A. Gordon says: “Beholding every- 
where the unobvious but fundamentally im- 
portant, with passionate moral purpose 
these are sermons that show the power stil 
living in the American pulpit.” ($1.25) 


A Little Book of Sermons 
By Lynn Harold Hough 
Seve the Churchman, characterizing this 
book: “Penetrating insight into contempo- 
rary conditions, intelligent discussion of 
present problems, and an essentially confi- 
dent outlook upon the future.” ($1.25) 


The Haunted House 
By Halford E. Lucceck 


Strikingly original in theme and treatment, 
these sermons treat timely, vital subjects 
with a sure insight, humor and fertility ef 
imagination. ($1.50) 


Places of Quiet Strength 
By John Timothy Stone 

It is unusual that a ministry of sueh dis- 
tinction and power as that of Dr. Johs 
Timothy Stone at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, should net have been 
represented by a collection of sermons until 
the publication of this volume. ($2.00) 


Great Modern Sermons 
Edited by Hobart D. McKeehan 

Includes sermons by Canon Barnes, Deas 
Inge, John A. Hutton, John Kelman, F. W. 
Norwood, Charles E. Jefferson, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Newell Dwight Hillis, George A. 
Gordon, Joseph Fort Newton, Frederiek F. 
Shannon and David James Burrell. ($1.56) 


More Sermons on Biblical 


Characters 

By C. G. Chappell 
This new series, like the earlier one by Dr. 
Chappell, is notable for originality of in- 
terpretation and illustration, and graphie 
character portrayal. ($1.50) 


The Sheer Folly of Preaching 
By Alexander MacColl 


Sermons that bear the mark of coming from 
the heart of a preacher who fully realizes 
the power of the truth he proclaims, and 
sees the necessity for its practical applica- 
tion in the everyday world. ($1.50) 


God’s Call to America and 
Other Addresses 


By George W. Truett 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says of Dr. Truett: 

e is a truly great sounkan, as much for 
the. depth, simplicity and intensity of his 
faith, as for the size, poise and incom- 
municable charm of his personality. In his 
character as Christ-anointed evangelist |! 
doubt if Dr. Truett is surpassed by any 
man in our generation.” ($1.50) 


Add 10 cents postage each Book 


The Christian Century Press 
508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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DOWN 


and you 
keep this 
typewriter 


CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY 


Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 














VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 

teed. New parts wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, perfect 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood either in appearance, 

durability or quality of finished work. 

An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
You can learn to operate this Underwood 
in one day. 


Big Book Free 


Our Big Handsomely illustrated catalog will 
be sent free on request. It tells you all about 
the advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price but 
in its operation. 
Send in the cou 
fully illustrated 
whatever. 


and let us send you this beauti- 
FREE without any obligation 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


“Typewriter porium” 


Montrose and Ravenswood Av 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to ship 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the full details now— 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order. Just sign the coupo 

send it to us and we wil 
mail you our big catalog ab- 
solutely free. You will be 

amazed at the liberality 

ofour offer, the beauty 

and all around ex- 

cellence of our 

typewriter. 
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10 Days’ & 


Free Trial 


You have ten full days 
in which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself—make 
the Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great- 


¢ 


offer: 


are, 


You 


typewriter offer 

except to sign FREE TRIAL 

and send in COUPON 
wiecoupon, / 

there is no 
obliga- , 
tion. 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the Underwood 
Typewriter being made and sold 
by the manufacturers today. 
Standard 4-row single shift ke 
board. Absolutely visible writing 
—the full line of typewriting is visible 
all times. All the improvements and at 
tachments that any high grade typewriter 
ought to have. 


e o 

Big Saving to You 

Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon and 
we will send you prepaid our big catalog, 
including “A Trip Through Our Factory. 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood is the best that can be pro 
duced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to doa thing to get 
our big Free catalog and com- 
plete details of our amazing 


¢ Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
Shipman Bldg., Chicage 


Please send me FREE, of shareee ful 
r BIG NEW catalog of UNDERWOOD : 


Pd Wess and complete details of your rf E 


offer, 


¢ 
est ter bargain ev # It is understood that I am under no obligation whatever 
—_— e ” #" and that this ie to be sent without one cent of cost to me 
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